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“DOLLAR, go forth 
like DAVID!” 


WHEN David went forth to fight the enemy 
of his people with a pebble in a sling, the hills 
and plains rang with laughter. 

But when the scornful Goliath lay harmless 
at the victor’s feet, David's people had found 
a new king. 

Your people are threatened with a Goliath 
today—a merciless giant who wants to spread 
hunger and illness and despair among you. 

You have a “ David’s Dollar” to send against 
Goliath. 

Don’t laugh at that dollar. It is a king in dis- 
guise—a gentle, kindly king, but mighty in 
wrath against the common enemy. 

The battle of David’s Dollars will be fought 


this Winter. You can help win it—and the 


THE 


Wartm S- 


whole nation will be lifted by the thrill of a 
common achievement. 

Hunt in your pockets, in your savings bank, 
in your heart, and see how many David’s Dol- 
lars you can find. 

Put them together and take them to those 
community groups—whether they be the estab- 
lished welfare and relief organizations, the com- 
munity chest, or a special emergency commit- 
tee—which have set themselves the task of pro- 
tecting your people from the threat of Goliath. 

Say to them, “Dollars, go forth like David, 
and slay the giant.” 

And, in the love and sympathy and kindness 
which send those dollars to the battle, your 


people, too, will find a new king. 


PRESIDENT S$ ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, DIRECTOR 


CoMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION OF RELIEF REsouRCES 





The President's Organization on Unemployment Relief is non-political and non-sectarian. Its purpose 


is to aid local welfare and relief agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. All facilities for the 


aul ‘ - Py Loe . . errr. ety 2 3 ee ee , . :7.m4 to ensthne . 
nation-wide program, including this adue rtisement, have been furnished to the Committee without cost. 








Special Objective for Kiwanis Clubs of the United States 


Coiiperation of Kiwanis Clubs with the National Program and Community Plans for Unemployment Relief 


1. By giving leadership to the development of adequate and comprehensive local plans. 


2. By coiperation in the raising of necessary local relief funds. 


3. By the creation of all possible extra work to provide additional employment. 


4. By spreading employment as equably as possible among all regular employees. 
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Hallowe’en party given by the Kiwanis club at Garth Friendship Club. 


Beaumont,lexas,Kiwanis 


Club Donates Handi- 
craft Building to Boys 


And thereby hangs a wonderful story of both idealistic and practical service to 
under-privileged boys which began back in 1922. The Garth Friendship Club 


and the building were named in commemoration of the late Dr. J. A. Garth, For the complete story of the re- 
who donated the building to the Beaumont Y. M. C. A. As a part of its work, markable work in transforming 
the Kiwanis club built and donated this Handicraft Shop to the Friendship Club. vision into reality, see page 488 
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Dale Broussard, Vice-President of 

the Beaumont club and chairman 

of the Committee on Under-Privi- 

leged Child, indefatigable worker 
for the cause. 
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The Handicraft Shop for the Garth Friendship Club boys, on the Y. M. C. A. grounds, built at a cost of more than $2,500, 
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Economic Law in 


~~? 


BOUT one hundred years ago 
the Scottish philosopher 
Carlyle characterized eco- 

nomics as “the dismal science.” 
During the past two years, there 
have been many Americans who 
would heartily agree with him. In- 
deed, the swift and unexpected 
trend of events in business has led 
some to wonder whether economics 
could rightly be called a science 
at all. 

As long as the boom continued, 
many business men devoted little 
time or hard thinking to funda- 
mental economic problems. Daz- 
zled by easy profits, they satisfied 
themselves with repeating parrot- 
like the optimistic slogans and 
catch-words then so prevalent, and 
left consideration of the actual and 
basic factors in business to the 
supposedly safe trusteeship of the 
professional economists. When 
the crisis in business arrived, such men found themselves in 
command of a ship driven helplessly by a great storm. They 
could “not stop to study the whole theory of navigation. 
Unless. they already knew something of it, they had to go 
ahead by rule of thumb, and trust to luck. 

The time has now arrived, however, for a more thorough- 





Richard Whitney 







Business 


BY RICHARD WHITNEY 


President, 
New York Stock Exchange 


going analysis of the sudden and 
unexpected catastrophe which has 
befallen us. This is all the more 
dificult because of the fact that 
the outlook is still confused. Busi- 
leaders and economists still 
differ widely as to the proper rem- 
edies for the situation, and in many 
cases seem as much in the dark as 
anyone else. Obviously, so wide- 
spread and so extended a business 
depression must be due to very 
deep-rooted causes. We must there- 
fore go back to the fundamental 
principles of economics, with the 
perspective which the past few 
months has given us, and the realis- 
tic viewpoint which recent hard- 
ships have forced upon us. 


II 


UT of the complex welter of 
QO confused events and conflict- 
ing opinion, one plain fact seems 
clear—that the ancient law of supply and demand has not 
been abolished. Not only has it proved of primary importance 
in bringing on the depression, but it is also destined to be 
of enormous significance in the future recovery of business. 
It furnishes us with a touchstone to most of the grave and 
bewildering problems which we now face. I have no desire 


ness 
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to talk vague generalities. Yet this basic 
law is so misunderstood, even in quarters 
where one would expect complete fa- 
miliarity with it, that we must return to 
first principles for a moment, if we are 
to plant our feet on solid rock rather than 
upon the quicksands of superficial illu- 
sion. 

In reality, the law of supply and de- 
mand is a complex and subtle matter, 
minor exceptions, qualifica- 
and The 


ject calls for careful and extended study 


with many 


tions refinements. whole sub- 
by all who would pretend to understand 
modern business or modern governmental 
this brief 
ever, | can only hope to deal with its 


problems. In address, how- 
simplest and most significant aspects. 
According to the law of supply and 
demand, prices represent the relationship 
between the available supply and the 
effective demand of a given commodity. 
When supply exceeds demand, prices 
must fall. When, on the hand, 
demand is greater than supply, prices 


other 


must rise. Since both supply and de- 
mand are usually subject to change, the 
relationship between them is bound to 
change also, and for this reason prices 
are bound to fluctuate. 

This much, of course, every schoolboy 
But there re- 


important 


knows, or ought to know. 
mains a_ further 
phase of the law of supply and demand 


and most 


which supposedly experienced persons 


sometimes seem to forget. Prices are not 
mere dead, static things. They are in- 
stead dynamic factors in business, and 
have a vast corrective influence upon the 
forces of supply and demand themselves. 
When prices rise, producers are naturally 
stimulated to increase the supply, but 
meanwhile demand is curtailed because 
the consumer’s money will purchase less. 
On the other hand, when prices fall, the 
producer's profits dwindle and cause him 
to curtail production, but at the same 
time the consumer’s dollar will purchase 
more, and thereby sooner or later de- 
mand is increased. For this reason, the 
free play of prices is of invaluable benefit 
in keeping supply and demand in a close 
and harmonious relationship. In the long 
run, it is price which tells the producer 
hew much to produce, and the consumer 
much he can buy. Almost auto- 
matically, if given free play, prices reg- 
ulate both production and consumption, 
and in a world of constant change tend to 
establish fundamental economic stability. 
Price changes may crush our fondest 
hopes and our dearest illusions, but they 


how 


bring us back to economic realities. 
1 fully appreciate the fact that this 


economic law sometimes works rather 


strained, the more powerfully will it ulti- 
mately sweep them aside and follow its 
inevitable course. We must therefore not 
confuse mere temporary expedients or 
chance circumstances with the invariable 
operation of a major principle of human 
existence. The law of supply and de- 
mand is older than civilization itself. Not 
only complex and highly developed civi- 
lizations, but the 
knowing only barter and the hunt, must 
obey its imperative demands. Every gov- 


even crudest 


savage, 


ernment or social organization must heed 
its dictates as a necessary price of ex- 
istence. Human power and human vanity 
may tamper with, but can never circum- 
vent, its operation. Being a principle of 
life itself, it is stronger than any busi- 
ness policy ever formulated. It will have 
take its 
will be 


its own way and own course. 


Those who obey it rewarded. 
Those who in folly oppose it will be 
miserably crushed. 
Il 

T IS, of course, vastly easier to speak 

of the law of supply and demand 
in the abstract, than to apply it to our 
practical problems at particular times. 
Nevertheless, in the large, that is the nec- 
essary program which American business 
But 
perspective 


faces today. if we are to gain a 
d ba J 


proper upon our present 
problems, we must first briefly consider 
the years which have gone before. 
During the century which preceded the 
Great War, the United States had been 
transformed from a few straggling set- 
tlements on the fringe of a vast con- 
tinental wilderness, to a rich and power- 
ful community. In the main, this 
done by the free individual initiative of 
its inhabitants. There periodic 
booms and depressions, but the tremen- 


was 
were 


dous undercurrent of progress and expan- 
sion continued. This unparalleled chron- 
icle of development occurred under a re- 
markable degree of economic freedom. 
The relatively free play of supply and 
demand, through prosperity and depres- 
sion, enabled the country quickly to cor- 
rect its mistakes, readjust its failures, 
and steadily go forward. There were, of 
course, certain exceptions in this evolu- 
tion, when there occurred minor inter- 
ferences with the absolute free play of 
purely economic forces. Under this cate- 
gory come certain forms of taxation, and 
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abnormal and often unsound experiments 
in banking and currency. Our railroads, 
as a natural monopoly, were of necessity 
finally subjected to governmental limita- 
tions upon rate-making. The openness 
and freedom of our markets varied con- 
siderably. Other such particular instances 
of course occur to us all. Nevertheless, 
as a general thing prices were left for 
economic forces to determine. Supply 
and demand had almost free play. The 
vast growth and unequalled prosperity of 
the whole country stand as a record of 
the wisdom of this policy. 

When the United States entered the 
European War, there occurred a com- 
plete reversal of our traditional methods 
in regard to the freedom of business and 
trade. 
of peace were of necessity replaced by 


The normal economic conditions 


the abnormal and artificial conditions im- 
posed by the War. Effectual dictatorship 
succeeded our traditional democracy. The 
State took speedy steps to direct Amer- 
ican production into channels necessary 
to equip and maintain our armed forces, 
and to carry on active warfare. The or- 
dinary demand for goods was artificially 
curtailed in many ways. Ordinary profits 
were artificially limited. The freedom of 
our markets was ruthlessly destroyed. 
Prices were artificially pegged and con- 
trolled in a wholesale manner, and no 
longer afforded any accurate reflection 
of normal economic conditions. 

This vast transformation in our whole 
economic life was of course unavoidable. 
Without it the War would have been lost. 
Nevertheless it was accomplished only 
by directly violating the law of supply 
and demand, and by disregarding the in- 
tegrity and significance of prices. The 
particular purpose of winning the War 
But inevitably the 
victory was purchased at a heavy price, 
due not only to the fundamentally waste- 
ful character of war itself, but also to the 
serious distortions of supply and demand 
which it produced. Indeed, the country 


was accomplished. 
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slowly, and also that its operation can to 
extent be retarded and distorted 
by artificial means. But in the long run, 
the principle of supply and demand has 
a way of overcoming such temporary im- 
pediments thrown in its path. Indeed, the 
longer its normal course is artificially re- 
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is still paying this penalty. The memory 
of man, however, is short. We have re- 
cently heard some advocating a return to 
war methods, to the arbitrary fixing of 
prices, to the artificial regulation of pro- 
duction and consumption, and the aban- 
donment of our traditional methods of 
free choice and initiative. Even yet, this 
country does not seem to have thoroughly 
learned the true economic lessons of its 
war experience. 

After the Armistice, the artificial con- 
trols in business were removed, and the 
pent-up forces of supply and demand 
again exerted themselves, first in a brief 
boom, but soon in a sharp world-wide de- 
pression. A fundamental readjustment 
in business was necessary, and it came. 
Commodity prices crashed; credit con- 
ditions were seriously impaired. The 
situation abroad as well as at home was 
in many respects more critical for the 
time being than it has been during the 
present depression. It is instructive now 
to recall the reasons why the world ral- 
lied from the dark days of 1921. The 
recovery was not due to any single for- 
mula, or to any brilliant new idea. Pri- 
marily it occurred because of the auto- 
matic stabilizing effects of supply and 
demand. The only praise due to individ- 
uals is for the extent to which they 
originated or maintained methods for con- 
forming more quickly and more com- 
pletely to this law. On the other hand, 
ill-advised attempts to offset or contra- 
vene the normal results of natural eco- 
nomic forces brought on the unavoidable 
penalty. In this country, for example, 
the excessive amounts of credit in one 
way or another extended to agriculture 
did not succeed in saving farmers from 
encountering the readjustment inevitable 
because of the supply and demand situa- 
tion. It lightened the initial shock, but 
only to prolong the period of depression. 
The same result was apparent on a more 
universal scale in Japan, where the cost 
of an attempt to stabilize business and 
stave off deflation was found to be a 
serious depression which endured several 
years after recovery had occurred in 
other countries where no such hazardous 
experiment had been made. 

In the United States, however, the over- 
shadowing fact that general prosperity 
had returned, rendered the question of 
just why it had occurred a rather aca- 
demic subject to most business men. The 
recovery from depression, once it was 
clearly a fact, was carelessly ascribed to 
all sorts of minor factors and incidents 
in the vast and essentially impersonal 
process of adjustment which supply and 
demand conditions had really produced. 
As a result, the real lesson of the de- 
pression and the recovery from it went 
largely unnoticed. 

On the other hand, there arose a wide- 
spread demand to “stabilize” and thus 
maintain indefinitely the prosperous con- 
ditions which existed. This was in itself 


an altogether natural wish. The trouble 
arose with the means which were em- 
ployed to effect it. Both governments and 
private interests proceeded to peg or 
manipulate prices on the blithe assump- 
tion that they were thereby introducing 
“order” into business by “leveling off the 
hills and valleys” of price fluctuations. 
They forgot that in most commodities the 
basic conditions of supply and demand 
were constantly changing, and that prices 
had of necessity to change with them. 

Looking back upon this period, it is 
striking how many of the major com- 
modities were subjected to such attempts 
at artificial price-making. The coffee 
valorization plan in Brazil is of long 
standing. But it was only in recent years 
that Great Britain sponsored the “Steven- 
son Plan” in rubber; that the Canadian 
wheat pools attempted to stabilize wheat 
prices; that the Continental cartels in 
steel and iron and other products were 
established; and that similar price-fixing 
by private parties was attempted in cop- 
per, tin and many other commodities. 
Still more recently, the United States 
Government has undertaken to stabilize 
the prices of wheat, cotton and other 
agricultural products. 

These experiments were in most cases 
undertaken directly in the interest of the 
producers, and the artificially pegged 
prices were therefore as a rule higher 
than the actual conditions of supply and 
demand warranted. Meanwhile, however, 
the cost of production was in many cases 
being progressively reduced by new and 
more efficient methods and machinery. 
An unnatural premium was thus placed 
upon increasing production, which was 
for the time being very pleasant and 
agreeable to producers. They overlooked, 
however, the function of prices as regu- 
lators of supply and demand, and the 
inevitable tendency for high prices to 
stimulate production. 

For several years, the general levels of 
commodity prices presented a deceptive 
appearance of evenness and stability. It 
is true that in the normally open markets, 
occasional tendencies toward lower prices 
reflected the true condition of supply and 
demand. These only led to attacks on the 
markets themselves, and sometimes to the 
imposition of arbitrary restraints upon 
their ability to reflect the actual eco- 
nomic situation. Also the temporary 
stimulation of production thus brought 
about was for the time being matched 
with an equally artificial bolstering up of 
consumption—especially through the ex- 
tension of installment purchasing. But 
the law of supply and demand was not 
to be so easily circumvented. Its opera- 
tion was delayed, not abolished. In the 
end, the over-stimulated production over- 
whelmed the world’s markets and pre- 
cipitated a violent readjustment in com- 
modity prices which has borne world- 
wide depression in its wake. 

During the years before the panic, 
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there was another important kind of in- 
terference with the law of supply and 
demand, operating in international trade 
through rising tariffs, allocations of im- 
ports and exports, discriminating taxation 
and even embargoes. Its background was 
the World War which induced almost 
everywhere a rising tide of nationalism. 
Whether through fear of future wars or 
through new conceptions of national 
prosperity, there was manifested an ex- 
traordinary effort in almost all countries 
for economic self-sufficiency. As con- 
trasted with the pre-war ideal of the 
world as an economic whole, there arose 
the new conception of a series of separate 
national entities, all sharply set off from 
each other in economic life. The United 
States was undoubtedly slow to realize 
that its basic economic interests were in- 
evitably bound up with those of the rest 
of the world, and that whether we liked 
it or not the wise regulation of our affairs 
demanded constant knowledge and con- 
sideration of foreign conditions. Yet we 
were by no means the only offender in 
this respect. All over the world, there 
arose new and more serious obstacles to 
international trade, and artificial aids to 
the domestic producer at the expense of 
the consumer. The effect of this world- 
wide tendency was again to increase and 
maintain high prices in the face of basic 
economic conditions. Higher prices of 
course carried with them the dangerous 
tendency to curtail consumption. It is 
therefore not astonishing that in the long 
run a point was finally reached when the 
mountain volume of production could not 
find sufficient buyers, and that in the end 
commodity prices fell with a crash. Once 
again the law of supply and demand, 
artificially constrained for a time, took 
its revenge. Other similar cases could be 
cited, where liberties had been taken 
with the economic realities, and these 
also were contributing causes of the de- 
pression. 

It is wholly misleading to view the 
depression as a disease. In reality it is 
an inevitable though drastic readjust- 
ment from folly and illusion to wisdom 


(Turn to page 517) 
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“At the present stage of the world’s development we can- 
not afford to do less. This does not mean that we should 
cease to strive for the perpetuation of peace. Each for- 
ward step must command our attention and receive the 
support of our enthusiastic approval. Particularly must 


we applaud every measure that aims to eradicate envy, 


arrogance and greed, whose manifestations in the mass 


have been at the root of every war. 


“The cultural and spiritual development of mankind is 


the avenue through which 


Mars will make his final exit. 


Until that day comes the army will continue to play its 


part in maintaining 


veace and providing security.” 
[ § . 


Our Army Today 


AN ARMISTICE DAY MESSAGE 


BY HON. FREDERICK H. PAYNE, Assistant Secretary of War 


UR army today is no longer the 
stranger to the average Ameri- 

can that it was in the 
immediately preceding the World War. 
Indian troubles in the 19th Century had 
necessitated its distribution in small posts 
along the frontier, and these stations re- 
mained its principal home during the 
intervening years following the final win- 
ning of the West. It is true that the 
Spanish-American War occasioned a 
flurry of military activity, but it was 
so quickly won that almost its only post- 
war effect upon the army was the trans- 
fer of additional units to overseas posses- 
sions. In these isolated camps the army, 
almost entirely from the 
civilian population, engaged in a monoto- 


decades 


segregated 


nous routine of training its small units, 
disturbed only by occasional flare-ups on 
our southwestern border, or by some 
great catastrophe such as the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake. 

Today we find elements of our land 
forces, either of the regular or of the 
citizens’ components, in almost every com- 
munity of the country. We see it con- 
ducting courses for young men in our 
annual Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
and in the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. We see the Regulars, the Na- 
tional Guard, and the Organized Re- 
serves training together in summer 
camps, while the bulk of the army serv- 
ing in Continental United States is sta- 
tioned in closer proximity than formerly 
to our centers of population. Truly the 
army has become part and parcel of the 
American people, whom it serves in 
peace and war. The great change that 
has come about in this regard results 
from the change in national policy with 


respect to preparation for defense that 
was adopted in 1920. 
The generation of Americans that 


lived through the anxieties, fears, and 
hopes of 1917-1918 does not need to be 
told of the necessity for a sound and 


continuing system of national defense. 
As crisis followed crisis during the 


World War there was constantly brought 
home to us the realization that had some 
preparatory effort been made in the years 
1917 the risks we ran during the 
course of that conflict would have been 
greatly lessened, and the burdens we 
carried immeasurably lightened. More 
than this, when the signing of the Armis- 
tice brought opportunity to review past 
events in the light of later knowledge it 
even seemed probable that had we, in 
1917, been ready to mobilize promptly 
our latent military strength, the Central 
Powers might have refrained from offer- 
ing those violations to our national 
rights that drew us into the war. 
Following the Armistice the citizens of 
the country—through their representa- 
tives in Congress—determined to waste 


before 


no time in profiting by these lessons. 
The National Defense Act, passed in 
1920, prescribes a basic policy to govern 
the organization of the land forces of the 
United States. It constitutes the first 
comprehensive and continuing military 
policy ever adopted by the United States 
in time of peace. Administration of the 
system provided for in that law is the 
responsibility of the War Department. 

This system conforms entirely to the 
non-aggressive attitude that has always 
been reflected in our international rela- 
tionships—it is a product of democracy, 
not of autocracy. We should remember 
also that under our form of government 
the army and navy have nothing to do in 
the development of policies affecting for- 
eign relations or internal politics. They 
are forces provided to help maintain the 
peace—or, if war should come, then to 
regain peace as quickly and as econom- 
ically as possible. 

We have one of the smallest standing 
armies in the world. Among world pow- 
ers only the German army, which is 
strictly limited in size by The Treaty 
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of Versailles, is smaller than ours. 
Neither does our system involve the uni- 
versal training of our manhood through 
the recruitment. 
Completely confident in the readiness of 
our citizens to serve their country in emer- 
gency, we have provided only for the 
maintenance in peace of a highly efficient 
nucleus—a nucleus that could resist the 
first shock of invasion and furnish the 
skilled leadership necessary to train a 
citizen army and direct its efforts effec- 
tively against an enemy. This nucleus 
comprises three elements—the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, and the Or- 
ganized Reserves. They are welded to- 
gether by a common spirit of service, of 
comradeship, and of mutual helpfulness. 

Of these components only the Regular 
Army is in constant service. It is the 
laboratory for experiment and research, 
and it serves in an instructional capacity 
for the others. It has the mission of 
seeking out improved methods and de- 
vising new equipment. In the unhappy 
event of war every discovery of science 
that may be advantageously applied to 
the battlefield must be available to the 
American soldier. An interesting field 
for experimentation in this regard is that 
of motorization and mechanization. Anx- 
ious to exploit the advantages of any 
machine that promises to economize in 
the flesh and blood of American man- 
hood, our army has established centers in 
which are designed, studied, and tested 
all types of armored cars, tanks, and 
motor-driven carriages for guns and for 
personnel. 

The army has also turned its attention 
toward the development of a thoroughly 
modern air force. The air corps has 
made great strides in the past ten years. 
Its basic mission is to provide the finest 
corps of military aviators, using the finest 
kind of airplanes, that can be produced. 
A milestone in its career was the concen- 

(Turn to page 519) 
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Boys Campat 


Little Rock, 
Arkansas 


BY GEORGE F. JACKSON, M. D. 


Immediate Past President 


HE Kiwanis Club of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, for some time has been 
entertaining one hundred boys a 
year at a cost of $1,000 so it was decided 
that by pooling the money the club would 
be able to make an investment of $10,000 
in a camp which would take care of two 
thousand boys a year at a cost of only 
$1,000. Instead of entertaining one thou- 
sand boys over a period of ten years, the 
club can now entertain approximately 
twenty thousand boys at no greater cost. 
We have, then an investment of over 


$10,000, all paid. We can only build as 


Here is a camp for boys, estabiished at an 
investment of $10,000, which will take care 
of 2,000 boys a year at a cost of $1,000. 
The camp of eighty acres, situated dewn in 
the Ozarks, is named after the late father 
of Kiwanian Preston Pfeifer. 
Top photo shows the swimming hole and a 
mountain stream. At the right is the en- 
trance to the camp, an archway of native 
stone. At the left is shown the Assembly 
Hall, 60 by 100 feet, with a fireplace at 
both ends. 


we can pay. 
The Joseph Pfeifer Camp is located on 
eighty acres of land, a thirty-minute drive 
from the heart of the City of Little Rock, 
in the Ozark chain of mountains. 
The ground was purchased at a cost of 

















































$3,000 of which $1,500 was refunded by 
one of the owners, C. J. Griffith, a mem- 
ber of the Little Rock club. 

The camp built from public subscrip- 
tions—the campaign being sponsored by 
the Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
with the full codperation of every mem- 
ber of the club. 

The camp was named in memory of 
Joseph Pfeifer, the late father of Ki- 
wanian Preston Pfeifer. Mr. Pfeifer 
donated $3,000 to the construction of the 
camp. 

All of the architects’ and contractors’ 
fees were donated by members of the 
club and all materials were bought at 
cost. 

The construction is of native stone with 
walls fourteen inches thick and heavy 


(Turn to page 524) 
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Mess Hall and Kitchen. It’s not mess time now or you wouldn’t see these 
boys on the outside of the hall! 
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The boys were billeted in tents this year but next year these will be replaced 






with stone bunk houses. 


ACK in 1922 a little gang of news- 
boys started to use the Boys’ De- 
partment at the Y. M. C, A. 
The “Y” Secretary 


portunity for good work and soon these 


as a 
hangout. saw an op- 
unguided boys were using the facilities 
of the Y. M. C. A. 
good fellows. 

The Kiwanis Club of Beaumont always 
having had as one of its prime objects, 
the betterment of the conditions of under- 
privileged children, took this opportunity 
for activity and first saw to it that the 
boys had a real Christmas dinner. This 
was the nucleus of the present Friendship 
Club. A little later, one of the members of 
the club, the late Jep H. Reese, heard of 
one boy who was not able to go to the 
Y. M. C. A. camp because of inadequate 
finances. He sent this boy and nine others 


and were becoming 


in similar circumstances to the camp and 
this led to the establishment of an annual 
outing for such boys. This grew into what 
became to be known as the Friendship 
Camp. The Friendship Club was organ- 
ized for boys who could not afford a 
membership in the Y. M. C. A. Christmas 
activities continued and since that time 
nearly 1,000 boys have been taken care of 
and Kiwanian Tom J. Baten, a Director 
of the Y. M. C. A. and also a Director of 
the Kiwanis Club of Beaumont, takes the 
part of Santa Claus. 

The name, Garth Friendship Club, has 
been adopted in commemoration of the 
late Dr. rf W. Garth who presented the 
beautiful building shown on this page 
to the Y. M. C. A. 

Just recently the dedication of a new 
handicraft building was held. A vision 
that the Beaumont club had to provide 
a handy workshop for boys reached 
now 


Friendship Club at Beaumont, Texas 
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BY FRANK W. NASON 


President, Kiwanis Club of Beaumont, Texas 


Joachimi worked as a committee on the 
found 


contest and on investigation they 
that some of the youngsters in their ardor 
to “create” had done considerable dam- 





Frank W. Nason, President, Kiwanis Club of 


Beaumont. 


age around the Friendship Building. Some 
of the boys, with not the slightest malice, 
had used perfectly good chairs as “saw 
horses.” A committee was named to in- 
vestigate the possibility of building an 
adequate workshop and the result is a 
structure, twenty by thirty feet in size, 
costing more than $2,500. All funds and 
material were raised within the member- 
ship of the club, with the exception of a 
quantity of materials and labor which 
outside firms and individuals graciously 


donated. Manual training instructors of 
the city schools have promised their 


cooperation in supervising workshop ac- 
tivities of the boys. 

At the dedication Max 
Strang of Dallas represented the district 


program, Dr. 


governor in delivering the principal ad- 
dress and Lieutenant-Governor Gus A. 
Amundsen of Division III. also spoke. 
was really an 


The meeting inter-club 


meeting since representatives from the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Port Arthur, Lake 
Charles and Houston attended. Other 


speakers were E. E. Plumly, President of 
the Y. M. C. A. Board; Frank L. Bert- 
schler; Judge W. S. Nichols and Emmett 
Armstrong, Y. M. C. A. 
charge of the Friendship boys’ activities. 
A guest of honor was Mrs. J. W. Garth, 
widow of the late Dr. Garth, donor of the 
Friendship Club building. 

As the story in the Beaumont Enter- 
prise stated, it is no idle gesture when the 
emblem of Kiwanis International in blue 


Secretary in 


and gold hangs over the door of the 
handicraft shop. 

At the dedication tribute was paid to 
Dale Broussard, Chairman of the Handi- 
craft Building Committee and others who 
contributed to the success of the project. 
Tribute was also paid to the builders and 
the handicraft structure by 
Lawrence Cook, President of the Kiwanis 
Club of Houston; Ed Laughlin, President 
of the Kiwanis Club of Port Arthur; and 
John H. Henry of Dallas, State Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary and formerly president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati. The 
Handicraft Building Committee included: 
Carl Locke, E. C. Lee, Roy Lee, R. C. 
Lomax, C. O. Wilson, Leonard Stone, 
Milton Feinberg, George A. Reynolds, 
Clyde Oldham, Dave 


donors of 





reality and they 
have a modern little 
workshop which will not 
only provide a lot of fun 
but practical work in vo- 
cational education. The 
idea of the 
Friendship boys with a 
place to do manual train- 
ing work originated dur- 


providing 


ing a “You Can Make 
It” contest conducted 
during the South Texas 
State Fair. Kiwanians 


W. Elray Howard, Dale 
and C. D. 


Broussard 








Garth Friendship Building of the Y. M. C. A. at Beaumont, sponsored by the Kiwanis club. 


Crawford, W. W. Cov- 
ington and Dale Brous- 
sard. 

Plans are being for- 
mulated, looking  for- 
ward to the time when 
every Kiwanian — will 
have under his wing sev- 
eral boys who will look 





to him for advice and 
counsel. 
Thus idealism and 


practicality merge in a 
program that is of 
real value to these boys. 
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Indiana Star of Service Program 


THE CLUBS IN THE INDIANA DISTRICT ORGANIZE FOR THE 
RECOGNITION ‘OF OUTSTANDING UNSELFISH SERVICE 


RESENT conditions will not be 

improved as a result of a single law 

or one heave of any superman or 
woman; but by the distinguished, un- 
selfish service of men and women of 
ability, thousands of them, all over the 
country, and extending as long as time 
endures. Without such service civiliza- 
tion stands still or retrogrades. All see 
the need; how to secure such service is 
the question. 

The answer is: that we strive to attain 
our ideals. 

Let us then hold up as an ideal,—dis- 
tinguished, unselfish service. 

Indiana Kiwanis clubs have done just 
that in their Star of Service Award pro- 
gram. For some time a few clubs have 
presented service medals of various kinds 
to outstanding citizens. Last year, a 
number of Kiwanis clubs throughout the 
organization carried out such a program. 
The Indiana idea is to extend this by 
organizing entire communities, and in 
fact the entire state, for the recognition 
of service; thus holding it up as an ideal. 

Governor “Jef” Fischer began the work 
by appointing a district chairman for 
citizenship with division citizenship com- 
mitteemen; and clubs named club citi- 
zenship chairmen and committees. In 
each community it is proposed that the 
Kiwanis club citizenship chairman organ- 
ize a community committee~ consisting 
of one representative from each of the 
leading organizations of the community, 
that this committee shall meet and effect 
its own organization and proceed to the 
examination of local records of service 
performed for the community or state 
by either men or women of the com- 
munity, and once a year to award a Star 
of Service medal to one or more citizens 
of the community—generally one, but in 
case of a close decision, to more than 
one. 

A state committee was assembled at 
the request of Governor “Jef” consisting 
this year of representatives from: The 
American Legion, American Legion Aux- 
iliary, D. A. R., Altrusa, Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, Lions, 
Gyro, State R. O. A., State Farm Bureau, 
State Bar Association, State Chamber of 
Commerce and Kiwanis. Certain other 
organizations joined in with the local 
committee but did not furnish represen- 
tation for the state committee. 


The medal is of iron, about two and 
one-half inches in diameter with a raised 
star, having the Greek laurel wreath be- 





William D. Bradt who was awarded the State Star 
of Service Medal at the Indiana District Conven- 
tion at West Baden. 


tween its points and bearing a raised 
“S” for service. The state medal is the 
same, with the “S” of gold. These medals 
can be furnished at small cost. 

This year, in Indiana, fifteen communi- 
ties actually organized these community 
committees and made seventeen citations. 
The stories set forth in those citations 
occupied the front pages of all local 
newspapers and of the great metropoli- 
tan dailies. For once “service” was made 





Star of Service Medal. 


as interesting and good news as “crime.” 

The stories of services elicited are 
dramatic and encouraging to a high de- 
gree. Noblesville cited C. E. Jones for 
welfare work in community service, Red 
Cross, tuberculosis and child health. 
William Fortune of Indianapolis won his 
citation by a lifetime of leadership along 
lines of commercial organizations, Red 
Cross, peace organizations, and personal 
contributions of time and money to vari- 
ous philanthropic enterprises. D. Lynn 
Ross of Lafayette was cited for large con- 
tributions of time and money for equip- 
ment of a county hospital for tuberculars, 
for the development of art and local 
historical research, and for aid to the 
local Y. M. C. A. and other community 
organizations. Frank M. Cary, also of 
Lafayette, had given large sums for a 
dormitory at Purdue University, for Boy 
Scout work, and for orphan children. 
Frank E. Behrndt of LaPorte was cited 
for work in unemployment relief. Chas. 
M. Scott of New Albany had done a basic 
job of organization for the local com- 
munity chest. J. M. Scudder of Hunting- 
ton had spent a lifetime of effort in aid 
of religious, educational, commercial, in- 
dustrial, professional, charitable and 
fraternal enterprises. Mr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Wieser were cited for the gift of a play- 
ground for children, completely equipped. 
J. E. Frederick of Kokomo had organized 
the first state Chamber of Commerce and 
the first local community chest. Among 
other things he had served without pay 
as a joint receiver of a bank and had paid 
back to depositors one million dollars of 
deposits at one hundred cents on the 
dollar. 

Tipton cited Lee S. Leatherman, “Na- 
tional Corn King.” John W. Jones of 
Lebanon had for years headed the com- 
munity chest and had seen to it that every 
cent donated had gone directly to char- 
ity work, not even expense money having 
been taken out. L. F. Kirby of Orleans 
had given one-fourth of his time to Boy 
Scout and community work. James B. 
Peabody of North Manchester had given 
a large sum and his own time to the es- 
tablishment of a model home for old 
people. H. R. Stauffer of Nappanee had 
secured much needed roads and spon- 
sored agriculture clubs. Mrs. Maude 
Hoover of Nappanee had served for years 

(Turn to page 526) 
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tive organizations among the farmers. 


many above the will of the individual. 


Danish Codperative 
Agriculture 


ENMARK has always been a land 
of farm and farmers. When today 
the position of the country in the 
world-market is determined by the prod- 
ucts of its pastures, stables and dairies, 
the Danes are only carrying out their 
oldest tradition. Since prehistoric times 
the chief occupation of the people has 
been agriculture, and the villages which 
sprang up in those days were only groups 
of farmhouses where the land was tilled 
jointly by the various families. 
The farmers of Denmark have won the 
admiration of the their alert 
courage in quickly adapting themselves 


world by 


to changes in economic opportunity and 
by the intellectual achievement of many- 
sided coéperation. From a depressed state 
of peasant agriculture, which threatened 
the welfare and prosperity of the whole 
nation, Denmark has progressed until she 
stands today as the world’s foremost agri- 
cultural country in the scientific organiza- 


tion of her production and marketing, 
based upon modern business methods. 


More than 90 per cent of the Danish farm- 
ers are today owners of the land they 
cultivate. 

Grain production was the chief aim in 
the system of agriculture practised in Den- 
mark until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when low grain prices combined 
with loss of soil fertility together with the 
perfection of modern transportation both 
on land and water flooded European mar- 
kets with cheap grain from new parts of 
the world and brought this system of 
agriculture into serious condition. These 
are undoubtedly some of the underlying 
economic factors which directed the 
change from grain to animal production 
and presented an early appeal to the 
Danish farmers to improve the soil fer- 
tility. Therefore, they turned to livestock 
and began to develop agriculture with the 
use of the cow, the pig and the hen; with 
the result that today, butter, bacon and 
eggs constitute the triangle of Danish 
agriculture. 


The outstanding feature of Danish egriculture is 
the development of an inseparable relationship 
between production and marketing by coopera- 
The pro- 
duction plant of their farmers is responsive to 
market demand. The small farmer has all the 
advantages of large-scale farming. Back of this 
cooperative ideal are the rural high schools 
teaching integrity and loyalty, the good of the 
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BY CARL J. JOHANNESSON, A. M., M. D. 


Production and Marketing Closely 
Related 

The fact that 
from grain production to feeding the ani- 


mals is not of vital importance to us here 
in this country, but the outstanding les- 


Danish farmers turned 


son is the marvelous progress of Danish 
agriculture during the last fifty years in 
the development of an inseparable rela- 
tionship between production and market- 
ing by coéperative organization among 
the farmers. By this I 
hook-up between production and market- 


mean a close 
ing which has made the production plant 
of the Danish farmers responsive to the 
market demand. 

This responsiveness, this readiness to 
adjust itself to new conditions, is a neces- 
sity that apparently now faces American 
agriculture if it would keep its rightful 
place under the changing conditions of 
the present time. Conditions of American 
agriculture, I know, are different in some 
ways from those in Denmark, but I be- 
lieve certain fundamental truths in agri- 
cultural developments that have been 
worked out in Denmark are applicable 
here. 

The coéperative movement is purely an 
English idea, which was not heard nor 
thought of in Denmark until about twenty 
years after the establishment of the Eng- 
lish coéperative system or the “Rochdale 
plan,” when in 1866 Dean Sonne formed 
a “Workers Society” in the little market 
town Thisted (Jutland), where the town 
workers formed the membership. This 
event is regarded as the beginning of the 
Danish codperative movement. But the 
present movement retains very little of 








The author, a graduate of the Royal 
Danish University at Copenhagen, and 
now a resident of Walla Walla, W ashing- 
ton, presented this subject before the Ki- 
wanis club in that city. He suggests 
greater codperation is probably one of 
the needs of American agriculture. 





its original form and _ characteristics. 
To Denmark belongs the credit of being 
the first country to apply the system to the 


needs of agriculture. 


Based on Mutual Help 

The codperative movement in Danish 
agriculture was not started for the pur- 
pose of benefiting the practical farmer, 
but it has grown up gradually among the 
peasants and takes its root in the feeling 
of solidarity and a sense of the benefit 
of mutual help among the peasants, which 
can be traced back to remote centuries. 

Through codperation the Danish farmer 
has become his own capitalist; he per- 
forms the functions of entrepreneur. He 
does this not through state socialism but 
through more than 4,000 codperative so- 
cieties. 

The organizations confine their atten 
tion to business and on the committee we 
find men of every branch of political and 
religious convictions working together in 
complete harmony. 

The general procedure adopted in re- 
gard to the formation of a coédperative 
business is that the suppliers jointly guar- 
antee the necessary capital on a basis pro- 
portionate to their estimated supplies. 

A manager is appointed and the au- 
thority to which he is responsible is the 
general meeting of members at which each 
member has one vote irrespective of the 
amount of produce he supplies to the 
concern. The manager’s duties include 
the supervision of the entire business and 
the sale of the finished products. 

The Coéperative Dairies form the most 
important economic group in the country. 
The first such dairy in Denmark was es- 
tablished in 1882. It was established on 
a sound economic basis and effected some 
distinct improvements, such as the assem- 
bling and manufacturing of a quality 
product, standardized in grade and 
packed at the point of production. This 
made it possible to carry butter to the 
consumer at lower costs, and, at the same 
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time, by meeting market requirements, the 
farmer received a higher net price. 

Approximately 185,000 farmers out of 
a total of 200,000 are members of such 
organizations. This represents practically 
all the small and middle-sized farms and 
86 per cent of the dairy cows of the 
country. 


Something More than Scientific 
Packing Plants Necessary 


The Danes have found that, in order 
to put the best bacon on the world’s mar- 
ket and get premium prices, there must 
be something more than scientific treat- 
ment in the packing plants. It is neces- 
sary to go back to the farmer and induce 
him to breed and feed high-grade pigs. 
The Danish pig is, in effect, an efficient 
and scientific agency for transforming 
poor milk and grain; various root crops 
and fodder into a high-grade quality 
bacon. The pig breeding in Denmark is 
mainly concentrated on the “Danish Land- 
race” and the “Large white Yorkshire 
race.” These two races are favored for 
the reason that they are both so well 
suited for the production of bacon, the 
object in view being the breeding of stock 
possessing the highest economic possibili- 
ties, as well as the finest bacon qualities 
obtainable. 

Herein lies the feature, which made 
the codperative bacon packing plants in 
Denmark succeed: The producers them- 
selves saw clearly that to put a regular 
supply of high-grade bacon on the market 
and secure the best prices, or, rather, to 
make pig production profitable they 
must produce the type of animal that in 
turn would produce just the kind of high- 
grade bacon that was in demand at good 
prices. Therefore, the coéperative bacon 
packing plant, in a sense, became a mar- 
ket service agency of the farmer. The 
cooperative slaughteries control now over 
80 per cent of the entire export of bacon 
and by-products of pig-breeding. The ad- 
ministration of the slaughteries is in many 
ways similar to that of the dairies; but 
the members have the option of 7, 8 or 
10 year periods of supply. 

The Danish Egg Export Society was 
founded in 1895. The centralization of 
this industry has had a great effect on 
the quality of eggs exported and the mar- 
ket has consequently grown. (For in- 
stance in 1920 the Danish farmer realized 
183 million kroner by exporting eggs 
alone.) There are at present about fif- 
teen packing centers under the control of 
the Central Coéperative Egg Export So- 
ciety. 


Cooperative Banking 

The latest development in Danish co- 
operative system is a cooperative bank 
organized and owned by the coéperative 


societies. The bank was organized in 


1914 and has its headquarters in Copen- 
hagen with ninety-six branches through- 
out the country. 

The directors 


of these codperative 





banks are usuahy farmers who give their 
services free. The banks are open twice 
a month for the making of loans and the 
supervision of the books and the credits. 
A novel thing about the bank is that the 
profits do not go back to the shareholders, 
but are used for educational and com- 
munity purposes. 

The bank is chartered to carry on a 
general banking business. The capital 
stock consists of shares subscribed by co- 
operative societies in proportion to their 
yearly turnover. This capital stock, like 
the capital stock of any other bank, 
serves as security for the bank’s obliga- 
tions. 

From this we realize that Danish agri- 
cultural coéperative ideas have victori- 
ously won their way. A Danish farm is 
now connected with the net-work of co- 
operative organizations. A farmer buys 
his goods at a coéperative store; borrows 
money from a codperative credit associa- 
tion; his 
tricity, etc., from respective codperative 
associations; and, when he wants to sell 
his produce, he sends his milk to the co- 
operative dairy; his pigs to the coépera- 


obtains seed, fertilizers, elec- 


tive slaughterhouse; his eggs to the co- 
operative egg export, and his cattle to the 
cooperative agency for cattle export. He 
places his the 
bank, and different coéperative 
breeding associations he is able to get 
reliable information about the best breed- 
ing stocks and he has at his service the 
best and most up-to-date theories of agri- 
culture brought to him through 
sultants appointed by the agricultural 
unions. 

By joining such comprehensive system 
of coéperation, he brings to his farm all 
the advantages of large-scale farming. Co- 
operation has succeeded in giving pro- 
duce from many small farms a uniformity 
and stability of quality which make it 
well fitted to maintain a place in the open 
world market, and this has been the de- 
cisive factor in Denmark’s position in 
world economy. 


savings in cooperative 


from 


con- 


Substantial Economic Gains 

Such codperation has, therefore, 
brought with it economic gains of sub- 
stantial value; among them are the fol- 
lowing: -¢e 

1.—By means of coéperation it is pos- 
sible for the owner of a small farm to sell 
as economically as the owner of a large 
estate. 

2.—The farmers buy and sell as a 
group. The farmers receive all the profits 
due them, as there are no speculators and 
middlemen between the farmer and the 
consumer. 

3.—The farmer is relieved of the cost 
and trouble of marketing his individual 
produce. 

4.—Codperation has contributed greatly 
to the improvement of farming. At- 
tendance on society meetings, discussions, 
and the experts employed by the co- 
operative societies have brought about 
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better breeds of cattle and more intelli- 
gent methods of work. 

5.—Codperation has made the farmer 
proud of his profession. The farmer aims 
to lead in his community and the co- 
operative societies afford an opportunity 
through which his talents are quickly 
recognized. 

The Danish farmers have profitably 
demonstrated that effective marketing of 
farm products is as fundamental as ef- 
ficient production, and that the two must 
be linked together in modern agriculture; 
therefore, that coéperative action has 
proved an important agency in effecting 
the necessary integration between pro- 
duction and marketing. 

This concept of coéperation is prob- 
ably one of the needs of American agri- 
culture. American farmers face the world 
today practically as six and a quarter mil- 
lion producers, while Danish farmers face 
the world as one collective undertaking, a 
well-organized, closely-related production 
and marketing enterprise. 

Rural Schools Provide Background 

But, wheth« - the coéperative movement 
could ever have been developed as it has, 
or, indeed the entire Danish agricultural 
transformation, including forestry, 
sumed such proportions is very doubtful, 
if it had not been for a peculiar type of 
rural education, which, growing out of 
the national movement, sought to free in 
the highest sense of the word the mass 
of the young men and women from the 
country. 

It is, then, to the Danish folk high 
rural people’s the 
“farmers agricultural school” and the 
“Husmandskole” that the student, be he 
economic or social in his approach, must 
turn finally for an explanation of Den- 
mark today. 

These folk-schools of Denmark are not 


as- 


school or college, 


the product of a scientific doctrine of 
education and have nothing to do with 
the carefully devised educational govern- 
ment system. Their aim and methods are 
in every way determined by the life of 
the common people from which they 
originated and which they are intended 
to serve. 

The idea was conceived by a theologi- 
cal genius, N. F. Grundtvig, who under- 
stood the life and mind of his people 
throughout the ages and who thereby had 
the vision of the especial enlightenment 
that was needed to promote the well-being 
of his people. During his visit in 1830 to 
England he learned to admire the Eng- 
lish freedom in thought and speech. This 
idea played an important part in Grundt- 
vig’s development. 

During the years that followed, there 
was a great movement in Denmark for lib- 
erty and the thought struck Grundtvig: 

“If a people shall gain political free- 
dom, they must first have an education,” 
and thus the great idea of a folk-school 
was born, a civic educational institution 

(Turn to page 524) 


Portia’s Charity Ophelia, prize-winning heifer 
calf, probably the most outstanding animal ever 
produced in Saline County, Illinois; shown by 
ewner Edith Thomas and bred by her sister 
Wanda Ivaline Thomas, who started in 1926 with 
one animal and whe now has nine purebreds and 
other high grade stock in the herd. 
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IWANIS stands for the building of a 
better Kiwanis 
clubs everywhere are forever look- 


vig 
<*% 
ays 


community and 
ing for new opportunities to build and 
new methods by which to build. In this 
the Harrisburg club is very little different 
from other clubs—it builds, striving al- 
ways to find methods by which the com- 
munity may be improved with no great 
burden being put on any group of people. 

The Harrisburg club has had unusual 
success with its program for agricultural 
improvement in Saline County and _ its 
methods may offer some suggestions to 
other Kiwanis clubs contemplating a like 


project. Through 4-H Clubs, the High 
School Vocational Agriculture Depart- 


ment, the Farm Bureau and like organ- 
izations, Kiwanis has done a great deal 
toward improving agricultural conditions 
Of all the 


improvement projects spon- 


in the Harrisburg vicinity. 
community 
sored by the Harrisburg Kiwanians, their 
work with Guernsey 4-H Clubs has been 
outstanding and has brought them recog- 
nition as pioneers in many phases of this 
work. It is with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion and a little justifiable pride that they 
look back the past five years of 
accomplishment. 

The Harrisburg Kiwanis club first be- 
came definitely interested in the improve- 
ment of the agricultural situation in 


over 


Saline County in 1926, at a time when it 
seemed imminent that the coal mining 
industry would have to be replaced or at 











least supplemented by more and better 
agricultural development. There is a 
large amount of farm land in the county 
that had lain more or less idle during the 
years of coal-mining prosperity—land that 
had at one time yielded good crops, but 
lack of transportation and 
poor cropping systems had gradually fal- 
On much of this land 
corn 


because of 


len into fallow. 
then in cultivation 
and wheat were being grown annually 


such crops as 
with a consequent rapid depletion of soil 
fertility. 

The lack of good livestock was the first 
big problem with which the Kiwanis club 
had to contend. The addition of livestock 
to the cropping system would aid mate- 
rially in restoring the soil fertility and 
with this in view, the club began at once 
to lay plans for replacing the poor quality 
dairy cattle with purebred stock of good 
breeding. Only a few purebreds could be 
found at that time, and what was more 
serious, the herd bulls were practically 
all of scrub stock. In fact, only two pure- 
bred dairy bulls used in 
Saline County in 1926 when Kiwanis be- 


were being 
gan its work here. 

Realizing that the most improvement 
could be made through the young folks, 
the future rural community leaders, the 
Kiwanis club organized several 4-H Clubs, 
deciding finally that Guernseys should be 
the breed emphasized. Since no good 
purebred bull was available in the com- 
munity it was decided to start the boys 
and girls off with bred heifers, later dis- 
tributing purebred males through the 
community as they were needed. 

Raise $6,000 for Stock 

Very few of the original 32 members of 

the 4-H Clubs had the money with which 








Harrisburg, Illinois, 
Builds Its Own 


Farming Prosperity 


From nothing in 1926, to a closely cooperating system 
of agencies that have introduced prize-winning 
Guernseys, 
agriculture department in the Township High School, 
sponsoring of the Future Farmer Club, organization 
of the Egyptian Poultry Show, establishment of vari- 
ous cattle tests, exhibition at State Fairs, and the 
financing of these projects—such is the remarkable 
record of this club. 
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purebred Poland-Chinas, a vocational 


BY 3. 4 BALLOUN, Teacher and Kiwanian 


to purchase a really good purebred heifer, 
the men in the 
project felt that the success of the pro- 
gram depended largely on the quality of 
the original stock, the Kiwanians turned 
to the problem of raising some $6,000 for 


and since charge of 


the purchase of thirty-two bred heifers 
and a good Guernsey male. The loan was 
obtained through the coédperation of the 
three Harrisburg banks on the security 
of some twenty-two Kiwanians who were 
willing to risk something for the good of 
their community. 

With this money, Kiwanian J. E. Whit- 
church, the county farm advisor, was sent 
to Wisconsin along with an experienced 
cattle buyer to purchase the foundation 
stock. Thirty-two bred heifers and one 
purebred yearling bull were purchased 
according to the plans and these animals 
arrived in Harrisburg on a Big-4 Dairy 
demonstration train May 6, 1926. 
Through the coéperation of the Kiwanis 
club, the Big-4 Railroad; and the Harris- 
burg Dairy Company, the day was widely 
advertised and it turned out to be a really 
big day in the history of Harrisburg. It 
was Kiwanis day, colorful and significant. 


on 








HE author of this article, a Kiwanian 

who took a leading part in the devel- 
opment of this farming prosperity, is in 
charge of the vocational agriculture de- 
partment of the Harrisburg Township 
High School. 

Members of this club are not content 
with this agricultural activity, big as it is, 
for only recently, under the leadership of 
Walter W. Wheatley, President of the 
club, they sponsored the building of a 
new Kiwanis club at Vienna, Illinois. 
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Personal Service Enters 


It may appear from the foregoing that 
the boys were trusted a great deal with- 
out any direct supervision, but such is not 
the case. The club members were made 
to feel their responsibility and each was 
directly sponsored and supervised by 
either a Kiwanian or a Rotarian of Har- 
risburg. So keen was the interest among 
the business men of Harrisburg that there 
were more volunteers for sponsors than 
1-H members and consequently in several 
cases two men sponsored one club mem- 
ber. Now that they can look on the re- 
sults of their work, few of the men grudge 
the time spent in this way—they are 
builders. 


First Show in 1926 

Great credit is due the Harrisburg 
Dairy Company for their codperation 
during the past five years of this work. 
This dairy has in a measure reaped its 
reward in that it has grown to three times 
its original size in these five years. The 
Big-4 Railroad has also been very active 
in the work, placing several purebred 
Guernsey bulls in bull-rings in this vicin- 
ity and otherwise helping the Kiwanians 
with their work. These agencies, along 
with others, helped the Kiwanis club in its 
first annual 4-H Club show, held in the 
fall of 1926 on the town square in Harris- 
burg. Many prizes were offered at this 
show through the generosity of Harris- 
burg business men who were solicited by 
Kiwanians. Since that first show, the 4-H 
Club boys and girls have each year been 
given an opportunity to show their cattle 
for prizes at a local show; the show being 
put on by the Kiwanis club the first two 
years and growing into a regular junior 
department at the Saline County Fair with 
state aid and consequently higher premi- 
ums for the last three years. 


Help to Expand State Dairymen’s 
Association 

In 1927, during the second year of the 
project, through the efforts again of the 
Harrisburg Kiwanis club, the State Dairy- 
men’s Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Harrisburg, bringing to Harrisburg 
some of the best authorities on dairy 
farming in the United States. As a direct 
outgrowth of this meeting, the Harrisburg 
Kiwanis and Rotary clubs entered into a 
contest in the securing of memberships to 
the State Dairymen’s Association. The 
Kiwanis club, sponsoring Wanda Ivaline 
Thomas, won the contest by a margin of 
124 memberships with a total of 538. 
Miss Thomas was presented with a fine 
male calf and two heifers of equally good 
breeding as her prize in the contest. The 
boy sponsored by the Rotary club re- 
ceived two heifer calves as his share. 
Thus, five excellent Guernseys were added 
to the growing list of Saline County cattle. 
Besides this direct income, the 951 
Hoard’s Dairymen magazines which were 
included in the 951 memberships sold in 





Saline County, and were sent out to the 
farmers each month during the next year, 
had an educational effect well worth con- 
sidering. 

During this same year, 1927, the 
codperation of Stillman J. Standard, then 
Director of the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture, and the University of Illinois 
was secured in the eradication of bovine 
abortion in Saline County. The Kiwanis 
club furnished a veterinary for this work 
and otherwise pushed the movement and 
the Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois furnished the laboratory 
tests for reactors. 


150 Purebred, Healthy Guernseys Now 

Every animal in all herds into which 
one of the purebred 4-H Club Guernseys 
had been placed were tested and the re- 
actors culled out of the herd. In all, 136 
animals were tested, and now, five years 
after the start of the project, with some 
150 purebred Guernseys directly de- 
scended from the original stock, Kiwani- 
ans can point with pride to the fact that 
there is neither tuberculosis nor abortion 
in any one of the herds in which these 
Guernseys are found. 

In addition to the work with contagious 
abortion, the Kiwanis club began a pro- 
gram for the eradication of tuberculosis in 
all herds in this county in 1928. As in 
the case of the abortion tests, a great deal 
of resistance had first to be overcome be- 
fore the test could be conducted, but the 
board of supervisors of Saline County 
heard the arguments of the Kiwanis com- 
mittee and decided to lend their codpera- 
tion. Circulars, newspaper articles, radio 
talks and other publicity put the question 
before the people and sentiment gradu- 
ally molded itself into a favorable atti- 
tude. 


Prizes Pay Expenses to State Fair 
Beginning in 1928, through the co- 
operation of the Harrisburg Township 
High School and the local vocational ag- 
riculture teacher, Harrisburg Kiwanis 
has each year sponsored a fair tour to 
raise money to take Saline County 4-H 
Club members and their calves to the 
Illinois State Fair. In the four years 
since this tour was first organized it has 
never failed to make all expenses from 
the winnings of the animals, and during 
the 1931 season, the herd, shown by the 
writer, visited three county fairs and then 
the Illinois State Fair winning a total of 
$651.50 in premiums at the four fairs. 
After all expenses were paid, the report 
showed a net profit of $202. This money 
was turned over to the vocational agri- 
culture department for payment on Ki- 
wanis sponsored notes at the bank. 


Many Prizes Won this Year 

The winnings of the Saline County 4-H 
Club Guernseys have always been a point 
of pride, and this year at the Illinois State 
Fair the members had more reason to be 
proud of their stock than ever. This 
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year’s Illinois State Fair winnings in- 
cluded two blue ribbons, one red, two 
white and a fourth in the open classes, 
and one blue in the junior department, be- 
sides many other prizes in both classes. 
In all, the Harrisburg Guernseys won 
seventeen ribbons with cash winnings of 
$196 at the State Fair. 


Other Agricultural Activities 

Altho the Kiwanis club of Harrisburg 
has put unusual stress on improvement of 
agriculture through the use of 4-H Clubs, 
no opportunity has been turned aside to 
help through other agencies. It was 
largely through the efforts of Kiwanians 
that the vocational agriculture  depart- 
ment was established in the Harrisburg 
Township High School as a living, work- 
ing agency for the education of farm 
boys. This department has grown to be 
one of the largest in the State of Illinois 
with an enrollment for the present school 
year of ninety-three. Kiwanis has always 
been active in helping this department 
with its projects, at one time loaning 
$1,200 to the Future Farmer Club for the 
purchase of various equipment for the 
department and for the purchase of pure- 
bred Poland-China gilts to be distributed 
to boys of the club as a foundation stock 
for projects. From these original foun- 
dation gilts, some 150 registered Poland- 
Chinas are now owned by boys of the 
vocational agriculture classes of the high 
school. 

Each year since the establishment of 
the vocational agriculture department in 
1927, the Kiwanis club has sponsored the 
Egyptian Poultry Show, a project of the 
Future Farmer Chapter of the High 
School. This show is regarded as one of 
the best in Southern Illinois and in 1930 
was chosen for the State Poultry Show in 
this section. The money for the purchase 
of the equipment for this show was all 
secured through the Kiwanis loan and the 
financial success of the show has largely 
been through the efforts of Kiwanians of 
Harrisburg. 


A Wonderful Achievement in Only Five 
Years 

Thus, on a foundation of Kiwanis build- 
ers, has been built up in Harrisburg a 
closely coéperating system of agencies 
for the improvement of agriculture that 
have introduced purebred chickens, 150 
purebred Poland-Chinas, 150 purebred 
Guernseys and have improved the grade 
animals at the same time; have estab- 
lished a vocational agriculture depart- 
ment in the High School; have established 
the tuberculosis test and the contagious 
abortion test in the county; and have 
made it possible for 4-H Club members 
to show their stock annually at the Illinois 
State Fair. These and all the attending 
benefits derived from such projects make 
Harrisburg Kiwanis proud of its agricul- 
ture program—it has builded to the best 
of its ability and intends to continue to 


build. 











OMETIMES I feel I should like to spend the rest of my 
life posing on a huge, wind-swept cliff, my hand tucked 
in my coat front, the rain sweeping by me in torrents 

as, in tragic attitude, I meditate all unconscious of the weather, 
while the rest of the world stands below and admires. 


But this is only when I have a head cold or have eaten some- 
thing which does not agree with me. The desire to be a mix- 
ture of Napoleon on St. Helena and Ajax defying the lightning 
does not come over me when I am in normal condition. 


Ordinarily I am like an ownerless littke mongrel pup rush- 
ing to one person after another, wagging its tail and hoping 
that some nice man will like it enough to pat it on the head 
and be friendly. 

I am childishly anxious to please, and extravagantly desirous 
of having people like me and think me worth while. I run 
around the country from one Kiwanis occasion to another like 
a red ant on a hot rock, yet when I meet the nice people with 
whom I got acquainted on these occasions, | can’t remember 
their names, which distresses me frightfully, because of my 
desire to be liked. 

My record of Kiwanis visitations and consequent acquain- 
tances covers every state in the Union and all but one of the 
provinces in Canada, yet I don’t know the names of more than 
seven people, except those to whom I owe money and have 
to dodge. 

Wanting people to like me is such a dominating desire that 
I am always worrying about it. The other day I was stewing 
about it and hoping that a lot of people would be sorry when 
I died, when the thought came to me that the only way to make 
people like you is to like them. 

I studied over this for a while and decided that to get an 
accurate slant on how well people liked me, I must find out 
how well I liked people. The sum total of my opinions of 
others would be a pretty accurate estimate of how well others 
liked me. 

On a sheet of paper I wrote the names of my ten closest 
friends. I do not mean closest in a Scotch way. 

Opposite each name I wrote what I honestly thought of each 
man. To all of them I would loan money if | had it. Eight of 
the ten I would loan it to gladly; the other two only with a 
grouch. 

Eight out of ten had my absolute approval. I liked every- 
thing about them and had no criticism to make of their morals, 
manners or conduct. For the other two there were some reserva- 
tions in my friendship. 

Thus I thoroughly liked eighty per cent of my most intimate 
friends, and, if my standard is right, eighty per cent of my 
friends like me. When I started I was as sad as a lady kangaroo 
who has just had her pocket picked, but when I finished I 
was as happy as a small boy who has just caught a fish. 

Then I thought about the people who don’t like me. So far 
as I know, only three people actively dislike me. When I began 
to tot up their reasons, I didn’t blame them. 

One man to whom I loaned quite a lot of money when he 
was in a jam has never been able to repay me. He thinks I 
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tell folks about it, and so he has built up a back-fire of dislike 
and never fails to throw the harpoon into me. 


Another man failed to accomplish something I afterwards 
was able to do. Of course he doesn’t like me! He could have 
done it, but he didn’t work hard enough. Because I did, he 
dislikes and belittles me at every opportunity. 

The third person who dislikes me is a woman. As I don’t 
understand women, I don’t know her reasons. Perhaps she 
doesn’t like the way I tie my ties or comb my hair. Anyway, 
she says she dislikes me and she says so frequently. I have a 
little edge on her, though, because I disliked her first. 


The eternal search of humanity is for happiness. Too often 
this search is misdirected. Many of us feel we would be happy 
if we could accumulate vast wealth, but a careful study of 
wealthy people shows that they are less likely to be happy than 
those in ordinary circumstances. 

Often we feel that prominence is the answer to the search 
for happiness, but here again study reveals the men in high 
places have more mud slung at them, greater responsibilities 
and less happiness than people in the ordinary walks of life. 


Some men and many women feel that social distinction is the 
answer to the search for happiness, but when placed under the 
magnifying glass of reason, this shows only sham and hollow- 
ness and disappointment. 


Happiness comes not from things but from people. We find 
happiness or misery in our personal relations. As happiness 
is the goal of every one living, we should study more carefully 
the gentle art of making friends. 

Depending entirely on our pleasant relations with our own 
particular group of intimates lies our happiness and content. 
When we select a pup out of a litter, we are infinitely careful 
of the breed, the ancestry, the color and the general disposi- 
tion of the dog. Most people select their canine associate with 
ten times the care with which they select and cultivate their 
human associates. 

So it’s a good plan for me to go carefully over my list of 
associates with the thought of being more friendly and appre- 
ciative of the right ones, and the slow but sure elimination of 
those who do not measure up. Maybe it’s a good plan for you, 


too! 


The only way we can have friends is to be one. If we take 
just a bit more care to be friendly with some of the people 
who are friendly with us, we will be happier! 


That’s the biggest by-product of Kiwanis. In our clubs we 
meet men of the right breed. They are unselfish and civic- 
minded; they are fundamentally right! From among them we 
can select friends who are sure to add to our happiness in life. 
The really important thing is to be fully as friendly to them 
as they are to us. 


We must forgive their weaknesses, too. No one is perfect! 
Next time you see me, please remember that I like you a lot, 
even though I can’t remember your name. If you insist that I 
remember it, loan me some money. I can always remember a 
man’s name when I owe him money! 
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How Hometown D 
Recapture Good T 


A proposal on the part of a 
hypothetical Kiwanis club for 
restoring the purchasing power 
of people in order to lift us out 
of this depression. 


NCE upon a time, in the then 
bustling city of Hometown, there 
flourished many merchants and 

manufacturers who prided themselves on 
keeping their employees steadily and 
profitably at work. But something got 
awry. Grit needed for continued pros- 
perity disappeared from the brains and 
entered the bearings of the business world. 
Orders dropped off, payrolls dropped 
down, and workers were dropped out. 

Tragic results followed. Shrunken in- 
comes prevented erstwhile busy workers 
from buying, even for their own urgent 
needs, the very goods they and their em- 
ployers had formerly produced and sold 
so abundantly. 

Many remedies were suggested. Char- 
ity had been the traditional way of mud- 
dling through similar economic crises in 
the past. So, with too little consideration 
for the untraditional thinkers who urged 
substantial programs of public works, 
taxation reform, and other means of avoid- 
ing the dole, the hat was again passed in 
a well-organized campaign for “unemploy- 
ment relief.” Hometown had a heart—if 
it had partly lost its head—and the old 
hat once thought to have been filled with 
brains was now filled by the charitable 
with coins—silver and copper predomi- 
nating. 

As a result, there was little bodily 
starvation in Hometown that winter. But 
no one could gauge the mental anguish 
of the 50 per cent or more of formerly 
hard-working citizens whose incomes had 
been reduced below the level of self- 
respect, or who lived in daily fear of an 
uncertain future. This fear, indeed, sent 
into hiding much of the money still being 
paid in salaries and wages that ought to 
have found its way to the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker, and the rest 
of Hometown’s producers and traders. So 
cash registers nearly ceased to function, 
sales of red ink redoubled, and demands 
on charity grew reluctantly louder. 


Hometown Kiwanis Devises a Plan 

Spring, summer and autumn dragged 
by, and another and worse winter im- 
pended. Would it be greeted with a plan 
or a panic? As an aid towards a local solu- 
tion of the problem, the Hometown Ki- 
wanis club devoted one of its weekly 
luncheons to a report of a special commit- 
tee. It was fitting, no doubt, that the 
candlestick maker, accustomed to helping 
light to shine, should be the spokesman. 
Here is the idea as he outlined it for 
Hometown and for the nation: 


“We urge our business men and our 
governmental units—local, state and na- 
tional—to do everything possible to fur- 
nish the only real cure for unemployment 
—which, of course, is work. But realiz- 
ing the magnitude and gravity of the pres- 
ent problem, we have a temporary expedi- 
ent to suggest in aid of our employable 
fellow citizens for whom jobs cannot 
promptly be found. 

“Our merchants and manufacturers 
need an increase in immediate orders. 
They need even more such an assurance 
of future orders as will enable our indus- 
tries to return to normal production and 
our tradesmen to replenish their shelves. 
If we had these orders from responsible 
buyers, even without immediate cash pay- 
ments, the financing could be arranged. 
We don’t believe in doles for men or 
women able to work. Our plan, therefore, 
is to discontinue entirely gifts for relief 
to the unemployed, unless they are actu- 
ally unemployable. To all able-bodied 
and able-minded persons who have lost 
or partially lost their jobs because of this 
absurd business depression, we propose 
to make available, pending normal em- 
ployment, a much greater purchasing 
power than last winter’s charity provided. 
It will be in a form that any self-respect- 
ing man or woman can accept—not char- 
ity, but a loan against future salary or 
wages. 

As a first step, we suggest a house-to- 
house canvass of Hometown, to discover 
how much buying would be stimulated if 
purchasing power were restored to that 
of two or three years ago. Every person 
normally employed and now out of work, 
or on a part-time basis, would, under cer- 
tain safeguards, be eligible for a loan 
under the plan now proposed. Each appli- 
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cant would fill out a blank on which he 
would indicate his rate of income each 
year for the last three years, and the 
amount which he wishes to borrow for 
food, clothing or other goods to be pur- 
chased locally during the coming year, 
and to be paid for out of his future earn- 
ings. He would indicate also on this blank 
the name of his present or last employer 
and what he understands to be the reason 
for his reduced income or loss of job. 


A Loan Fund Instead of a Dole 


“Each case would be investigated by 
the Business Stabilization Committee, and 
if the applicant were shown to be of good 
character and his reduced purchasing 
power to be due to no serious fault of his 
own, he would be considered eligible for 
credit. This would be extended to him 
each month to an amount not exceeding 
50 per cent of the difference between his 
current income, if any, and his average 
income for the three previous years. He 
would furnish evidence of indebtedness in 
the form of his personal note to the bank 
handling the account of the local mer- 
chant or agent from whom the borrower 
wishes to purchase goods; the note to be 
endorsed by said tradesman. Such notes 
would be so drawn as to authorize their 
collection (principal and interest) out of 
future wages at the source, to an amount 
equivalent to 25 per cent of such salaries 
or wages, these repayments to be prorated 
proportionately, as long as may be neces- 
sary, among all the holders of that indi- 
vidual’s notes.” 

The report went on to suggest that, to 
protect merchants and banks against any 
possible serious shrinkage in ultimate col- 
lections on these notes, a group of public 
spirited citizens would be glad to lend 
cash or credit to create an unemployment 
loan endorsement fund, by which any 
bank, for a small percentage of the 
amount of all such notes discounted by it, 
would be guaranteed 90% collectibility on 
each note. Loss on any note up to 90% 
would be paid to the local bank out of 
this guarantee fund, the remaining 10% 
to be borne one half by the bank and one 
half by the merchant endorsing the note. 
The banks could have complete protection 
in their relations with merchants by dis- 

(Turn to page 524) 

























































RESIDENT Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity at the opening of the academic year this fall de- 
livered an annual address in quite his typical vein on the 

subject “Why are Midgets in the Seats of the Mighty?” 

He expresses the conviction that the present system of elec- 
tion to public office seems generally to fail to place in authority 
and power men of the largest intelligence, strongest character 
and greatest courage. 

Dr. Butler’s views challenge thoughtful consideration from 
the standpoint of politics and government to which the address 
has primary reference. However, I do not call attention to 
these from the standpoint of discussing their truth or falsity. 
I refer to the address only because it contains suggestions 
which I believe of value to Kiwanians in their responsibility 
for the selection of the strongest possible leaders for clubs, 
districts and the International organization itself. 

Dr. Butler expressed the view that among the thirty presi- 
dents of the United States he considered there were but nine 
or ten that “represented the very flower of the nation’s intel- 
lect and character.” He also pointed out what he considered 
the small proportion of truly great men selected as prime 
ministers in Great Britain and as chancellors in Germany. 

These unsatisfactory results he thinks are due in part to 
certain inherent faults in the system of election. He stated: 
“This system of election is producing—indeed it has already 
produced—a psychology and an ethics all its own. These re- 
gard immediate victory at any cost as the overruling end, with 
only general, minor and subordinate reference to principle and 
to high public interest. No significant or considerable element 
of those who are privileged to participate in the choice is to 
be alienated by any definite pronouncement on any subject 
which is highly controversial or widely debated. Platitudes 
displace principles and the multitude roars applause.” 

He then raised the question: “Why should not a nation be 
served by its excellence rather than so usually by its medi- 
ocrity? If the reply be that the average man is best repre- 
sented and best served by those who are like himself, the quick 
answer is twofold. In the first place, there is no such person 
as the average man, for everybody is somebody; and in the 
second place, it is not democratic, but ochlocratic, as Aristotle 
defined the term, to rest satisfied with public service rendered 
by and through any but the best fitted and the most compe- 
tent.” He also stated as his conviction: “That system of social 
organization and control and that system of education is a 
futile failure which cannot discover excellence, give opportu- 
nity to excellence, and exalt excellence.” 

However much we may disagree or agree with Dr. Butler 
in the views he expresses, I believe that we will all admit that 
in the election of leaders to public office we should refuse 
to accept those of mediocre ability and should strive to con- 
duct our elections so that the strongest possible men may be 
chosen for public office. 

And certainly in Kiwanis we should at all times seek to 
elect to office in club, district and International those men 
who have proven themselves as real thinkers, doers and leaders 
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in Kiwanis. In determining our leaders we should at all times 
seek to “discover excellence, give opportunity to excellence, 
and exalt excellence.” 

There never was a time since the birth of Kiwanis when 
there was a greater opportunity for Kiwanis to achieve in line 
with its finest purposes. This is possible, however, only as 
we choose the strongest men as leaders. There are serious 
problems that only real thinkers can solve. There are grave 
difficulties that only courageous leaders can overcome. There 
are herculean tasks that only sacrificial devotion and tireless 
application can accomplish. On every hand there is the chal- 
lenge arising from present conditions for a constructive lead- 
ership that will contribute to better days. 

Our Kiwanis clubs are now holding their elections to select 
the officers for 1932. We believe that during the sixteen years 
of Kiwanis history the strength of the leadership in clubs, 
districts and International has been outstanding. However, 
as in the matter of public office so in Kiwanis, unless all unite 
in a continuing effort to select the most capable leaders, men 
of more ordinary ability may at times be chosen. It is a 
matter that requires eternal vigilance to make certain that 
there is continuity of strong leadership. Let us seek not the 
mediocre but the superior—not the good but the best. 

Certainly Kiwanis history does not lead us to quite as pessi- 
mistic a view of the result of our selection of officers as Dr. 
Butler holds is true in government office. However, at times 
some clubs have beeen deceived by what Dr. Butler refers to 
as only the “mask of greatness”. This he states “is far too 
often worn either by notoriety or by popularity. To the notori- 
ous person, particularly if he be in conspicuous public office, 
there is very frequently attributed a measure of greatness 
which he wholly lacks. In like fashion, mere popularity, which 
is the applause of the crowd, may simulate greatness for no 
inconsiderable time.” 

The selection of Kiwanis leaders must be made on the basis 
of personal character, ability and leadership rather than on 
friendship, good fellowship, or mere automatic moving for- 
ward in office. No matter how sincerely a man has served 
in a minor office, it is contrary to Kiwanis practice to choose 
him for higher office unless he is thoroughly qualified. Inheri- 
tance of an office is not recognized in Kiwanis. 

In an organization primarily of leadership, it is essential 
that our various offices in club, district and International shall 
be manned by those eminently qualified to lead by strength 
of mind, high character and large capacity for accomplish- 
ment. 

In Kiwanis let us avoid placing the mediocre “in the seats 
of the mighty” but rather at all times let us in club, district and 
International seek to “discover excellence, give opportunity 
to excellence and exalt excellence.” 
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At the Michigan District Convention in Flint, a resolution presented 
by Mark Jefferson of the Kiwanis Club of Ypsilanti was adopted. This 
resolution calls for the governor of the district to appoint a special 
district committee for the improvement of legal procedure and urges 


clubs to form similar committees. 


The purpose and duties of these 


committees will be to inform the Kiwanis membership, through ad- 
dresses by members of Bar Associations and in every other way, of 
specific needs of improvement in legal procedure, and of the oppor- 
tunities open to Kiwanians to give effective support to well studied plans 


of improvement. 


The Layman and the Law 


HE administration of justice is pri- 

marily for the benefit of the lay 

public and not for the benefit of the 
lawyer. To some this may not appear at 
once to be true. It may seem that the 
lawyer has an interest in prolonging 
cases in order that he may collect larger 
fees. But the truth is that only by effec- 
tive service to the public, which means 
reasonably prompt service, can the law- 
yer really succeed. Bad service hurts the 
legal profession because the public pays 
for what it gets and in the end knows 
whether it is worth the price. 

The relation is the same as that 
tween the public and the merchant. The 
merchant best serves himself who best 
serves the public. So, also, with the medi- 


be- 


cal profession—it does not exist for the 
doctors but they exist for the public. 

Because lawyers do not always per- 
ceive this truth and because laymen may 
not always recognize good service even 
when it is rendered, a certain tension is 
likely to be found between the legal pro- 
fession and the public. In England this 
tension very acute a century ago. 
English lawyers of that day undoubtedly 
exploited the public in many ways, in- 
terposing delays and postponing action 
with the short-sighted purpose of increas- 
ing professional fees. Things finally 
reached such a pass that the lay public, 
aided by the British press, declared war 
on the lawyers. It was a bitter social 
conflict. The complaint was definitely 
made that the law was administered too 
much for the benefit of the lawyers while 
the public was called on to pay, and the 
complaint was well founded. 

According to the Edinburgh Review of 
1833, the English lawyers of that day 
were poorly trained, ignorant and _ nar- 
row-minded ;—technical hacks without 
either legal knowledge, general education 
or enlightenment. The war between the 
public and the bar, which practically 
eliminated lawyers from membership in 
the House of Commons, resulted in 1870 
in the complete defeat of the lawyers. 
As the laymen who were fighting them 


was 


*Address before the Kiwanis Club of Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 
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BY PROF. E. R. SUNDERLAND 
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T IS a well known fact that many 
of our civil and criminal cases which 
we are told are adjudicated according to 
law, do not represent satisfaction to the 
plaintiffs, and if some corrective measures 
could be instituted it would most as- 
suredly be an outstanding service to the 
community life and civil interests of the 
country. 
Craupe A. Dock 
Governor, Michigan District 
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phrased it, the lawyers were “put in their 
place as servants of the public.” 

At present there exists in England a 
close and cordial codperation between 
the bar and the lay public. In 1909 a 
Royal commission, appointed to report 
on the condition of the King’s Bench, 
consisted of nine laymen and one lawyer. 
The investigation was a critical examina- 
tion of the judicial system by laymen. 
Judges and lawyers were questioned by 
lay examiners unhampered by legal rules, 
in a way to bring out the facts. 

Our problem in the United States is 
quite different. The American bar of 
today is much more enlightened than the 
British bar of 1833, which could hardly 
be said to constitute an educated class. 
Their standards of general and legal 
education were far below modern Ameri- 
can requirements. We now insist that a 
candidate for the bar must have at least 
two years of general college work fol- 
lowed by three years in a law school. 
As a result the leaders of the American 
bar understand the public obligations of 
their profession much more clearly than 
did the former leaders among British 
lawyers. 

In this country great improvement in 
the administration of justice has been 
brought about by the lawyers themselves, 
without any compulsion by the lay public. 
Our bar associations have an enlightened 
sense of public duty. They are purely 
voluntary organizations and consist of 
lawyers who want to remove social fric- 
tion. They occupy themselves constantly 
with improving legal procedure in order 


University of Michigan 


that the courts may better serve the in- 
terests of the public. 

An illustration of what the bar associa- 
tions have accomplished is the provision 
for obtaining a Declaration of Rights, 
now available in Michigan. It was for- 
merly the practice everywhere, and is 
still the practice in many states, to re- 
quire parties who disagree as to their 
rights under a contract, to first commit 
a breach of it before any court will at- 
tempt to tell them their rights. Now, 
although neither of them have done or 
threatened any wrong to the other, either 
of them may ask a court for a declara- 
tion of rights, and the court will tell them 
what their rights are under the circum- 
substituted for war. 
This is an enormous advantage for the 
layman. It helps him to avoid trouble 
and curtails litigation, and in the long 
run is a good thing for the lawers, be- 
cause it enables them to render a much 


stances. Peace is 


needed service which the public will more 
and more employ. 

Such improvements in procedure in this 
country have been brought about by the 
bar associations and the better class of 
lawyers without any support from the lay 
public at all, and often against lay op- 
position. Reformers often find it very 
difficult to get legislators to take any in- 
terest in their bills. Clubs like Kiwanis 
can do an immense service if they will 
help to interest the public in legislation 
of this sort, which is distinctly for the 
general good. 

Lay indifference to professional efforts 
to improve the law and its administration 

(Turn to page 523) 


At the present time both parties 
in a case try to keep the facts 
secret until brought out at the 
trial. Litigation is a contest of 
wits rather than a search for 
justice. The reform, called Dis- 
covery before Trial, is needed. 
This subject was presented at the 
Michigan District Convention at 
Flint by Professor Sunderland. 
His address at Ypsilanti was the 
opening of a campaign by the 
Kiwanis club towards a better 
administration of law. 
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Meeting Day 
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A newly elected lieutenant-governor, when he took office and 
planned visiting the clubs in his division, found that they all 
met on Monday. This was a great inconvenience, as it was only 
possible for him to visit one club each week. Having fourteen 
clubs in his division, it was not possible to make the rounds by 
a date set by the governor for the end of club visitations. 

He called attention to this at his initial divisional conference 
and discovered another trouble. Men who missed their own 
club meeting on Monday had no opportunity to make up their 
attendance record in some nearby club later in the week. 

Due to this divisional conference, he was enabled to change 
the day of meeting of some of the clubs in his division so that 
they meet on every day in the week except Friday and Saturday. 
Friday being fast day and Saturday a half holiday, both are 
universally unpopular. 

Of greater importance than the inconvenience of the lieuten- 
ant-governor, is the inability of the members to make up 
attendance at nearby clubs. There is no better work for divi- 
sional conferences than so arranging the meeting day of clubs 
in a given division that members who are unable to attend their 
own club meeting may go later or earlier in the week to a 
nearby town and make up attendance. 

The fair way is to arrange the clubs in the division in the 
order of their chartering. An old club which has been meeting 
on the same day for a long time is more loath to give up its 
meeting day because the membership has established the 
Kiwanis habit. 

It is usually not difficult to spread the clubs of a division or a 
neighborhood over the week to make this plan feasible. 
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“Men and rivers grow crooked by following the path 
of least resistance.” 


Attendance 


It may seem to the careless Kiwanian that over-emphasis is 
laid on attendance, but it is a fact substantiated by all experi- 
ence that the success of any service club is rooted and grounded 
in attendance. Clubs with high attendance records are highest 
in efficiency and in the interest taken by their members. 

No industrial plant could succeed if only fifty per cent of 
its operatives were at work. It takes all hands and all the 
machines to operate a plant effectively and economically. What 
is true of an industrial plant is equally true of a Kiwanis club. 

No club which fails to enforce rigidily its attendance regu- 
lations can be highly successful. It is a natural and human 
trait to join some new organization in a moment of enthusiasm, 
and equally human to lose interest if attendance is not regular. 

Fraternities which have no enforced attendance rules often 
have but ten or fifteen per cent of the members attending 
meetings. This may be satisfactory to them, but a Kiwanis 
club is a vital force doing things for community betterment, 
and no such neglect is permissible. 
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BY ROE FULKERSON 


There is always work to be done, always objectives to work 
toward, always a need for the whole force to make the com- 
munity plant operate effectively. Only the attendance of the 
whole working force can accomplish this successfully. 

It takes nerve to drop members for non-attendance, but a 
Kiwanis membership is a great privilege and there are no 
great privileges without equally great responsibilities. No tree 
was ever better for dead limbs. To lop these off is no loss, 
but rather a gain. 
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The next thing to do after you make a sale is to begin 
to make a customer. 


Friendly Towns 


\ writer in Nation’s Business recently said that Waxahachie, 
Texas, was the friendliest town in the world. A_ perfect 
stranger from the East, he walked down the street and every 
person he met spoke to him with courteous inflection. A 
druggist invited him into his store out of the hot sun. A 
garage man fixed his automobile horn without charge. Every 
citizen seemed anxious to serve him, although none had seen 
him before and probably would never see him again. 

The people in Waxahachie are so charming to strangers that 
Vation’s Business has told it to people the world over. Evi- 
dently the business men of this town have so cultivated the old- 
fashioned virtue of courtesy that it has become a charac- 
teristic of the city. 

Doubtless many people never heard of Waxahachie. But 
after reading that story, every one would like to be, for a few 
hours at least, in a town with such a reputation. 

It is human to believe that the grass grows greener on dis- 
tant hills. Most of us have the urge to go elsewhere to live, 
believing there are nicer towns than ours. Few of us indeed 
realize that the town in which we live can be made as friendly 
as this one in Texas. Most of us move to other towns because 
we are too lazy to create in our own town the atmosphere we 
admire in others. 

Your home town is a paradise. If it is not, who is to blame? 
The towns on this continent are without many of the ridiculous 
class distinctions, silly conventionalities, weary cynicisms and 
ancient wickednesses so characteristic of Europe, toward which 
we look with longing eyes. 

There are ten opportunities in this country to one there. 
There are ten opportunities for any young man in the less 
competitive home town than in the big city, toward the bright 
lights of which he looks so longingly. 

The opportunities of Kiwanis clubs are unlimited. Not a 
town on the continent in which a Kiwanis club functions but 
can be made better through precept and example. Many 
could be made famous for kindly courtesy if every Kiwanian 
persistently and insistently practiced that virtue. Every one 
of these towns could be made cleaner if every Kiwanian kept 
his own yard, factory, store or what have you, a constant ex- 
ample of cleanliness. 
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Kiwanis clubs are composed of leaders in the community, 
examples to other men. By their actions will much of the 
reputation of the town be made or marred. 

No group of civic-conscious men could have a higher ob- 
jective than to make the home town so attractive that all of 
its youth-power is saved to it. In such towns, instead of yearn- 
ing for foreign fields and distant hill tops, our boys and girls 
will become so imbued with loyalty to home that they will con- 
tinue to live, love and be faithful to it. 
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It is remarkable how good a man’s credit is when he 
starts to borrow trouble. 


Bulletin Board 


In the room where the Kiwanis club meets, a bulletin board 
on which is detailed the club’s accomplishments has proved a 
great factor for good in at least one club which tried it. 

To set before the members the accomplishments of the club, 
is to give them a pride in these accomplishments which stirs 
the enthusiasm of the club as a whole. 

Many members of a Kiwanis club are not fully conscious of 
all the club is doing. The bulletin board helps to keep them 


informed. 
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It would be interesting to know how long our widows 
will continue to polish our golf trophies. 

Next to illiteracy, the saddest sight in the world is the 
man with more education than he can use. 


Kiwanis Neighbors 


Neighborliness was once a characteristic of our lives. We 
visited over the back fence, our mothers borrowed coffee and 
eggs from each other in emergencies, and as an act of neigh- 
borliness shared delicacies and nursed each other in sickness. 

We have more neighbors today, but less neighborliness. Once 
upon a time we knew everybody and everybody knew us. At 
times they knew us uncomfortably well! We knew the maiden 
name of every married woman in town and could make a pretty 
shrewd guess at the future husbands of all the unmarried ones. 

In all human emergencies the neighbors came in to help. 
Now we send for a doctor and a nurse, or we hustle the patient 
with all the speed which can be generated in an eight-cylinder 
engine to a hospital for examination, operation or amputation. 

In other words, we buy now what used to be given freely 
and gladly by the kindly folks who felt a responsibility for us 
because we were neighbors. Our service is more expert but 
less personal and sympathetic. 

These are but symbols of a changed system, due to changes 
in our civilization. We belonged to a certain neighborhood be- 
cause we were born there and expected to die there. Neighbor- 
liness was a matter of geography, a family affair. 

Today we do not know who lives across the hall. Few of our 
kindred vote in the state or province in which we vote. The 
common interests of a neighborhood no longer exists. Com- 
munity spirit is at low ebb unless developed artificially. We 
must draw our people together with organizations which furnish 
a community of interest. 

Kiwanis thus draws a group together and that group becomes 
a community influence. It brings in personal and sympathetic 
touch men who would not otherwise know each other. It makes 
friends and neighbors out of people who previously had only 
lived in a town without being a part of it. It breaks down 
barriers of race and religion, politics and business, and substi- 
tutes old fashioned neighborliness. Kiwanis has restored to us 
many of the old joys of neighborhood friendliness and 
coéperation. 
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Membership 


Can your club add five members between now and January 
the first? Of course it can. Most Kiwanis clubs can easily 
double that number of new and worth-while members, men who 
measure up to the high standards demanded in a Kiwanis 
membership. 

If a club will devote itself honestly and earnestly to this 
objective, by January first Kiwanis will have its maximum 
membership. The men who are now in Kiwanis lead in their 
communities. They have sold their services or their merchan- 
dise to the community in which they live, to the prosperity 
point. All of them are salesmen who could, if assigned the 
name of one man who should be in Kiwanis, make the prospect 
see that the easiest way for him to render community service is 
to affiliate himself with other men of like mind, and add his 
efforts to those who are systematically making for the best 
interests of the home city. 

Kiwanis never puts on membership drives or uses high power 
salesmanship to get new members. But there is no reason why 
any Kiwanis club should not survey its open classifications and 
fill these with the best men available. 

Stabilization Committees occasionally make one mistake. 
They look for the most prosperous men in the community, re- 
gardless of age. Such men are of value to any civic club, and 
no man should be passed by because of advanced years. But 
the rising young business and professional men in every town 
need Kiwanis, and Kiwanis needs them. Other things being 
equal, the young man has vim, vigor and push to his advantage, 
and to the benefit of the club, and in addition he has longevity 
in his favor. 

To gather into Kiwanis young rising business and profes- 
sional men is the best possible club building. Any committee 
making a survey of Kiwanis material should not pass up such 
men because they have not yet “arrived.” They are the leaders 
of tomorrow, and there will be work for Kiwanis to do as long 


as the world stands. 
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The bad thing about a skeleton in the closet is the fact 
that it is in the closet. 


Calling Off in Summer 


In a vacation community, a Kiwanis desirous of making up 
his attendance went to the hotel where the Kiwanis club was 
supposed to meet. In the lobby he saw a stranger wearing a 
Kiwanis button, evidently on the same mission. In a few mo- 
ments five visitors had formed a chatting group, waiting for 
the luncheon hour. 

When the time arrived they inquired of the desk clerk in 
which room Kiwanis met, and found to their dismay that the 
club had called off its meeting for the summer months. 

Despite the pleadifg of district governors and International 
oficers, the records of summer vacationing clubs in Head- , 
quarters and all that experience shows of this mistaken policy, 
a few clubs still call off their meetings in summer. 

Too often the club forgets that Kiwanians who desire to 
meet through the summer have that right guaranteed to them 
by our regulations. No minority, however small, can properly 
be denied their right to meet. It seems almost needless to speak 
of the inhospitality shown to visitors and the inconvenience as 
in the case mentioned of the five men who drove a total of one 
hundred and eighty miles to be present. 

It is a great mistake to call off for a few months or even 
weeks. The club needs at least two months to get back into its 
stride. It seriously interrupts and lowers the attendance by 
breaking the routine of habit. 

Finally, no president of a Kiwanis club has the right to 
entertain a motion to adjourn for the summer, as it is absolutely 
against the by-laws of Kiwanis. 
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nternational Committee 
Suggestions 


STRENGTHEN CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP—NOW 


Watriace H. AusTIN 


Chairman, International Committee on Clas 
sification and Membership 


IFTY horses can pull a greater load than 


can thirty-five. Eleven strong players 
make a more successful football team than 
eleven weak ones, 


A. Kiwanis club, regardless of the fine serv- 
ice it is now rendering, can perform greater 
work and give more significant leadership in 
its community if its membership is increased 
and strengthened. 

The challenge of these unusual days re- 
quires the strongest possible club personnel. 
Therefore, let each club build up its 
bership to its maximum strength in numbers 
that the 
ship is as representative of the local voca- 


mem- 


and quality and see to it member- 
tions as is possible with the maintenance of 
personnel Such 
bership strength will make possible maxi 


standards. maximum mem 


mum service and leadership. 
Kiwanis clubs have done this even 
This is 


Some 
under present depression conditions. 
evidence that most clubs, and probably youn 
club, can accomplish this much-to-be-desired 
result by sound methods and hard work. 

Some suggestions that will get results: 

1. Call a Board of Directors’ meeting to 
the facts of 
what it has been, what it 


face club membership 


now is, what 

it may be, etc..—and initiate at once an 
aggressive plan to strengthen the mem- 
bership in every possible way. 

2. Make certain that the 
Membership has a real chairman and 
that the members know their job and 

to work hard at it. 

the Committee on 


Committee on 


are ready 
Insist that Member- 
ship keep “everlastingly at it”—seeking 


every day in every way to build up the 

membership. Spasmodic work does not 

get the right results. No “membership 

campaign” is suggested. Rather an in- 
tensive application of sound member- 
ship methods and proper standards. 

1. Have brought up te date the “prospect 
survey” and the “classification survey” 
of the community. Without these most 
clubs overlook real membership possi- 
bilities—both those who will make good 
members and those who will make even 
better members than their predecessors 


in given classifications. Don’t forget 
former members as prospects. 
Action should be taken at once. Presidents 


should give their leadership to this vital mat- 
ter. Club Committees on Membership should 
aggressively play their part in building up 
the membership. But if in any club the 
president or Committee on Membership fails 
to follow these suggestions, it is hoped that 
other oficers or members will see that prompt 
action is taken to strengthen membership. 


Let all officers and members rally to the 
slogan——“Stronger Club Membership for 
greater Commuffity Service—NOW!” 

Seetaiionemenenndilll 


WHY ATTENDANCE? 


Pau. F. NeEveERMAN 


Chairman, International Committee on 
Attendance 
TTENDANCE at Kiwanis meetings is as 
essential to the welfare of the organiza- 
tion as food is to the body. Regular attend 
ance at the weekly meetings is the beginning 
of Kiwanis activity. 

Regular attendance is, first of all, an obli- 
gation assumed by the individual when he 
accepts membership in the organization. At- 
tendance is the opportunity offered the mem- 
bers to share in the fellowship of Kiwanis 
and to participate in the service activity of 
the club which results from and through the 
Attend- 
ance is a duty to the community which can 


friendships generated in fellowship. 


only be well served if the individual club is 
active and activity is not possible without the 
spark which is kindled at the meetings. 
Many, both in and out of our organization, 
Yearly the 
majority of attendance awards go to the dis- 
trict which believes in itself. California Ki- 
wanis attendance is the result of the Cali- 
fornia spirit at work in organization. 
great because its people have 


envy the spirit of California. 


our 
California is 

None of us, residing outside of 
will that state 
is not the equal of California—if we did we 


made it so. 


California, admit our home 


would move. Let us generate a spirit of our 


own and put it to work in our individual 
clubs. Why not an attendance contest be- 
tween California and the rest of Interna- 


tional? 


Every club should study attendance and 
then approve some plan to stimulate a greater 
weekly get-to-gether. 

The Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, Ki- 
wanis club on October 12 appropriated money 
to send delegates to the Detroit Convention 
next June. the 
same meeting making eligible for delegates 


A resolution was passed at 


only those whose attendance between No- 
vember 1, 1931 and May 1, 1932 is 100%. 
The goal for the year is an improvement of 
2% over the previous record in the attend- 
ance of International. This goal will be at- 
tained if each Kiwanian accepts regular at- 
tendance as his individual responsibility. 
The International Committee on Attend- 
ance has recently sent a communication to 
each club president in the organization. Dis 
trict officers have also been contacted. Club 
presidents were sent a copy of the club at- 
tendance contest regulations. District officers 
were given rules under which the district 
attendance contests are to be conducted. 
The Attendance Committee in its report 
to the International Board offers a number 
of suggestions to clubs and districts. As 
soon as the Board has approved the plan of 


work for the year an outline will be pre- 
sented to club officers. The committee hopes 
to stimulate attendance and is confident that 
the coédperation of the 
individual clubs, as well as district officers, 
the goal for the year will be attained. 

S eeietememtenieehl 


THE EFFICIENCY CONTEST 
AND HIS EXCELLENCY, 
THE PRESIDENT 


Harotp C. Jones 


through and with 


Chairman, Special International Committee 
on Efficiency Contest 
VERY club president in Kiwanis Inter- 
national has received the revised rules 
governing the International 
test for 1931. Some minor changes in per- 
centage ratings will be noted. 


Efficiency Con- 


The increased interest in the contest dem- 
that the are 
realizing more and more that it is intensely 


onstrates very clearly clubs 
important for each local unit to submit an 
Efficiency Report. This annual summing up 
of the activities of the organization brings 
forth very clearly the major accomplishments 
of the year. The historical significance of the 
document is self-evident. 

As the principal administrative officer of a 
club, the president has a very definite duty 
in closing his year with a systematic report 
covering his stewardship. Thus it is the cus- 
tom in Kiwanis to send the Efficiency Rules 
to the retiring president, placing upon him 
the responsibility of seeing that someone is 
given the specific duty of building a proper 
report. 

The Efficiency Report must be filed with 
the district governor not later than February 
15, 1932. You that this 
give a great deal of time following the close 
of the 1931 work. It is highly important that 
boards of directors consider the matter of- 
ficially at the 
rules, study your monthly reports, familiarize 


will see does not 


an early meeting. Review 
yourselves with the 1931 story of your club. 
Every club officer should know all about the 
International Contest and insist that the man- 
uscript receive the concentrated attention of 
the one designated to be its author. 

The routine work of Kiwanis is listed on 
the sheets of the Official Monthly Report, 
but upon the shining pages of the Efficiency 
Contest manuscript appears the story of the 
year, the drama of the Kiwanis club. 

Surely every Kiwanian expects his officers 
to exert every endeavor to insure the sub- 
the annual report in the 
thorough manner possible. Forgetting the 
rivalry between clubs, the lure of the contest, 
the publicity, the pride in achievement—let’s 
put all this aside and this year, from sheer 
loyalty to the thousands of Kiwanians who 
have labored in the vineyard without hope of 
fee or reward—let nothing prevent participa- 
tion in the 1931 International Efficiency Con- 
test. 


mission of most 
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Efficiency Contest Reports for 1930 
Il. SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN—WINNER IN 


Introduction 
T IS the object of this report to set 
forth in as much detail as the space 
and time will allow, the work that has 
been accomplished during the past year 
by the Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan. 

The motto of Kiwanis is “We Buttp” 
and it is our belief that this report will 
show that the Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, 
club lives up to that motto in a manner 
that is hard to surpass. 

Our club activities for the year 1930 
will be treated in this respect in the order 
and manner outlined in the rules for the 
Kiwanis International Efficiency Contest. 

I. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
(Including Activities on International 
Objectives ) 

a. Unper-PriviLecep CHILD 

1. Our main objective for the past sev- 
eral years comes under this head and our 
club in 1930, through a house-to-house 
canvass, collected $4,400.00 to be used for 
the maintenance of the Emma Nason Chil- 
dren’s Home. This is the seventh consecu- 
tive annual drive for this institution that 
we have made. 

2. The members took 37 under-privi- 
leged children to the lake shore for a pic- 
nie dinner, entertaining them with bath- 
ing, refreshments, games, athletics, and 
awarded prizes in the various events. 

3. The club took about 35 children 
from the Emma Nason Home to the mov- 
ing pictures on two occasions and ar- 
ranged for their free admittance on any 
Saturday afternoon. 

4. Gave presents, including toys, cloth- 
ing and food to the children of the Emma 
Nason Home at Christmas, entertaining 
them with a real Santa Claus, one of our 
members. 

5. Arranged for a Saturday morning 
show at a local theater, to which admis- 
sion price was a used toy or clothing. This 
show netted us over 800 articles. Our 
two laundry members cleaned all of the 
clothing gratis, and repairs were made 
free by the Bowating Club. The toys were 
repaired and painted by the members of 
our club, and we then distributed the 
articles to needy families. 


b. CITIzENSHIP 


1. In April and May we furnished cars 
on election day to get out the votes, and 


BLUE DIVISION 


handed out tags (I Voted, Did You?) to 
the people who voted. 

2. To foster and encourage good citi- 
zenship by the children of the city, we 
sponsored a monster Hollowe’en celebra- 
tion and night costume parade, awarding 
prizes for the funniest, most unique, 
weirdest, most historical, band, etc. After 
the parade and public bonfire the moving 
picture shows were thrown open free to 
the children, and each theater party was 
addressed by a Kiwanian. More than 
2,000 children participated in this cele- 
bration. The city Police Department in- 
formed us that instead of the usual 200 or 
more calls asking suppression of rowdy- 
ism and property destruction they re- 
ceived only five calls this night, and three 
of these were of no consequence. The 
money, $220.00, which they used for this 
event was raised by the Kiwanis club 
through a minstrel show which they per- 
sonally produced in April. 


c. RurRAL AND URBAN RELATIONS 

1. Held a meeting with the farmers of 
Pomona Grange in their hall having as 
our guests 37 members of the Grange. 
Furnished the dinner and entertainment 
and had a prominent attorney address 
them on the subject “‘What Rural and 
Town Folks have in Common.” After this 
meeting the farmers issued about 70 invi- 
tations to business and professional men 
to be their guests at dinner on the evening 
of March 4. 

2. Entertained about 200 members of 
the 4-H Club of our county at a picnic 
luncheon and program in the country. 
This is the second consecutive year in 
which we have done this, and it has helped 
to establish a friendly contact and closer 
friendship with our rural neighbors. 


GUIDANCE PLACE- 
MENT 

1. Kiwanian Emory D. Pierce, principal 

of our local Junior High School, was des- 

ignated by the president to make a study 


of this important phase of Kiwanis work. 


d. VocATIONAL AND 





This is the third of the winning effi- 
ciency reports to be published. That of 
Willmar, Minnesota, winner in the White 
Division, will be published in the Decem- 
ber issue. These reports cover the period 
from January 1 to December 31, 1930, 
and the awards were made at the Miami 
Convention. 


After much research he prepared a thesis 
describing the origin and general plan of 
the Vocational Guidance and Placement 
movement. Two copies of this thesis were 
sent to the International Committee on 
Vocational Guidance and Placement, and 
it was used as the basis of a twenty-min- 
ute talk which Kiwanian Pierce delivered 
at the District Convention at Jackson, 
Michigan, in October. 

2. The Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement had charge of one 
program last year, and two of the mem- 
bers of that committee gave very interest- 
ing and instructive talks on this subject. 
e. Business STANDARDS 

1. Our club as a whole and the mem- 
bers individually, most of whom belong 
to the Chamber of Commerce, took an 
active part in the work of that body dur- 
ing the year. 

f. MiscELLANEOUS 

1. Our club conceived of the idea of a 
public winter sports program, placed the 
matter before the Chamber of Commerce, 
and codperated with a committee of that 
organization, with the result that 
3,000 citizens took part in a huge celebra- 


over 


tion including night parade and winter 
sports covering a period of two days and 
nights. Donated $27.00 toward the prizes 
for the winter carnival. 
our club, with their wives, took part in 
the parade and carnival. 

2. The club decided that an outdoor 
wading pool should be constructed by the 
city for the children. Submitted the 
proposition to the City Council and Board 
of Education who in turn included in the 
1930 budget the sum of $500.00 for the 
construction of the first pool, and donated 
the necessary land. 

3. Our club, through its members, do- 
nated to the high school library approxi- 
mately 200 volumes. 

4. Gave a dance to the public, the pro- 
ceeds of which, approximately $150.00, 
were donated to the Board of Education 
for the proposed athletic field. This was 
the second such annual event for this pur- 
pose. 

5. Appointed a committee from the 
club to attend the public hearing of the 
city budget and entered into a discussion 
of same. 

6. The members attended in a _ body 

(Turn to page 520) 


The members of 
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These 


sponsoring the new club at Beverly, Massachusetts. 





dent and District 





members of the Kiwanis Club of Salem, Massachusetts, led in 


Left to right: John 


A. Aulin, District Trustee; George L. Millett and Owen D. Murphy. 


LD Man Depression, with his 
por kets up, his head 
bowed down and his heart filled 
with sawdust, received a triple jolting 
On separate 
and in separate localities 
this unpopular public enemy was set 
upon by men who suddenly appeared 
from “just around the corner.” Old 
Man Depression was sadly mutilated 
an afterthought was kicked in 
the slats, just to make it good. 
The Unconquerables have been at 


lo the desk of the editor of 


sewed 


not so very long ago. 


occasions 


and as 


it again! 


the Un onquerable Department of 
THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE comes news 
of more victories. Three more Ki- 


wanis clubs have loomed up on the 


horizon. More are in the offing. Ki- 


wanis Extension is depressing Old Man 
Depression and indications are that 
this ill-natured pest will be taken for 
one of those rides—very short and very 
thrilling but always tragic. 


No one 


will worry about any corpus delicti! 

So here are some more photographs. 
Still More Unconquerables! 

This reminds us that the editor of 
the Magazine suggests to the editor of 
the Unconquerable Department that he 
can always find white space for you 


to turn into illustrated articles. You 
write the music and we'll write the 
words. The space is yours. Who 


wants it? 

At Oxford in Granville 
North Carolina, there is a new Kiwanis 
club, a new member of the splendid 
Carolinas District and a new Uncon- 
querable to add to the Unconquerables’ 
Hall of Fame. Jasper Hicks, presi- 
dent of the Henderson club last year, 
started the work of sponsoring Oxford 
Sometimes 


County, 


during his administration. 
Kiwanis clubs are not built in a week 


or a month or an administration. Pres- 
ident Hicks became Immediate Past 
President Hicks and he also became 





In this group from left to right are 
club at Oxford, North Carolina: Jasper B. Hicks, Immediate Past Presi- 
Trustee, 


STILL MORE 


Tue Kiwanis MAGAZINE 





SS 
— = 


the leaders in sponsoring the new 


North Carolina; 


Kiwanis Club of Henderson, 


THE WORD “CAN'T” 


possessed of the title of District Trus- 
Having two titles did not prevent 
his continued work at Oxford. The 
more direct answer to the question as 
to whether the Carolinas District would 
the 
made, namely, 


tee. 


have a new club is conveyed in 
announcement already 
there is a new club at Oxford, ready 
and the tasks 


awaiting it in its community, state dis- 


anxious to perform 
trict and in International. 

Just a little jaunt from the land of 
tobacco, cotton and furniture up to 
New England. We are hunting for 
Unconquerables and there should be 
some up along Massachusetts way. 

We're right again. There are two 
more clubs in the great old New Eng- 
land Kiwanis District. 
trict record to shoot at! It is 
difficult to overcome. 

District Trustee John A. Aulin of 
the Salem, Massachusetts, club was 
truly unconquerable. He did not know 
just how to quit work so ably assisted 
by others he realized his ambition of 
seeing a most excellent club estab- 
lished in Beverly, that great industrial 
center where the boots and shoes and 
shoe machinery come from. Twenty 


Here’s a dis- 


not so 






—_. a 
ei 3 
; 
|= 
= 








William B. 


Officers of the new club at Oxford, North Carolina, left to right: Amos C. Creounse, Argy, Hi. E. Roberts, Presi- 

Theos. S. Royster, Secretary; J. S. Beverly, Treasurer; W. Med- President of the new President of the new dent of the new 

ferd, President; Will M. Hicks, District Trustee; and Hal Kempton elub at Arlington, elub at Belmont, Mas- elubh at Omak, 
Pittard, Vice-President. Virginia. sachusetts. Washington. 











UNCONQUERABLES! 


NOT IN THEIR VOCABULARIES 


IS 
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W. C. Cates, President, 
John B. Crudup, Vice-President, 
Clarence E. Greene, 


miles from Boston, in Essex County, 
and right on an inlet where the cod are 
fresh and the breezes are salt is this 
new club. Be it also known that the 
builders of Beverly were handicapped 
by efforts to build another service club 
at the same time the Kiwanis work 
was going on. Kiwanis, however, was 
chosen and everyone is happy. 

At Arlington, Massachusetts, is an- 
other district trustee who could well 
form a partnership with the famous 
Connie Condict of Orlando, where the 
oranges grow. ‘Trustee Chester R. 
Whitman started work at Belmont and 
attended meeting after meeting with 
citizens of that beautiful residential 
community, not very far from Boston, 
in Middlesex County. A good many 
weeks passed by, the tide ebbed and 
flowed twice every twenty-four hours 
some hundreds of times. At last the 
ambition was realized and Belmont 
went on the club roster with Arlington 
named as the sponsor. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that Belmont is the 
second club sponsored by Arlington in 
the last two years. That’s not a record 
—hbut something to remember. The 
Arlington Kiwanians have clipped the 
word “can’t” right out of their diction- 
aries and eliminated it from their vo- 
cabularies so far as it might apply to 
extension. 

Aside from the pictures of the men 
who worked in Massachusetts and 
North Carolina there are presented 
some more, received just a few days too 
late for inclusion in the October Mag- 
azine. There is Lieutenant-Governor 
Sam Mills of Wenatchee, Washington, 
who worked so faithfully. on Omak. 
There is also the photograph of H. E. 
Roberts, President of the Omak club. 


Amos C. Crounse, President of the new 


Kiwanis Club of Henderson, North Carolina; 


Kiwanis 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Club of Henderson; and 
Kiwanis Club of Henderson, 
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Chester R. Whitman, District Trustee, Kiwanis Club of 


Arlington, Massachusetts, who led in sponsoring the new 


Arlington, Virginia, club, is also pre- 


sented. He is president of the first 
club built under the new extension 
plan. 


So here we are with new pictures 
and new clubs. There is no closed 
season on Kiwanis clubs. There is no 
effort going to be made to be stingy 
with white space. We want more pic- 
tures of more Kiwanians. 

Whose pictures will be shown next 
month? Where will the new clubs be 
located? You write the answers. We 
have white space, typewriters and en- 
graving facilities. 

The communities without Kiwanis 
clubs are waiting for YOUR club to 
bring Kiwanis to them. They will wel- 
come and profit by the opportunities 
offered by Kiwanis. Some member of 
your club knows some man in the 
neighboring community who appreci- 
ates Kiwanis and wants it. The rest 
is easy. 

The old order has changed, giving 
way to new methods and new proce- 
dure. Kiwanis admittedly is more 
needed today than ever before. We 





Leading lights in the new club at Beverly, Massachusetts. 


elub at Belmont, Massachusetts. 





Sam M. Mills of Wenatchee, 
Washington, 


Lieutenant- 
Governor, Pacifie-North- 


west District, whe worked 


in sponsoring the new 
club at Omak, Washing- 
ton. 


have made extension methods fit the 
hew order. 

Renew that former invitation. It’s 
pretty certain that just a little added 
effort will bring about the new club. 
Be a Kiwanis Daddy! More Kiwanis 
clubs mean more wallops right in Old 
Man Depression’s vitals. 

Who will sponsor the next club? 


4 : i 
(Front row) left to right: C. B. Hood, 








Treasurer; John Newell, Vice-President; Harold W. Lee, President; C. A. Peabody, Secretary; 

Robert W. Carroll, District Trustee.. Back row. directors and members active in developing plans 

for Charter Night, including E. J. O’Donnell, leader and temporary president during organization 
period, . 
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tainment Committee; Jack W. Lawrence, President of the Windsor club; H 
Stanley Higman, Past Governor and now Chairman of the International 
Committee on Public Affairs for Canada, Ottawa; Owen Callary, President of 
the Montreal club; Fred. E. Harvey of Windsor, General Chairman of the 


KIWANIS 


Picture taken at the Ontario-Quchec-Maritime District Convention held at 
Windsor, Ontario, last September. Space does not permit mentioning all 
names, as we would like to, but in the first row will be seen Robert J. Sallans, 
Chairman, Convention Publicity; John S. Moir, Chairman, Convention Enter- 


ef army of happy children who were entertained by the Lowell, Massachusetts, Kiwanis club 
« for the electric cars which took them out to a park 


at a free *. They are shown here wai 
of spoyts and entertainment, with 


in one of the suburbs, where they were treated to a progra 
plenty of “eats” to appease young appetites, 


Boys who took the Kiwanis Farm Shop Course 
4 7 RF. : : course originated with Eiffel Holm, Director ¢ 

l - ———— — —_ — —~ — the Kiwanis club. 
Group of Bellevue, Ohio, Kiwanians who planted Memory Row of Elm Trees extending for a mile different periods of the day—tin shop, wood-w 
and a quarter along the National Highway, just east of the corporate boundary of Bellevue, to honor paints and varnishing. All of this work is ded 
the memories of Bellevue sons who died in the Werld War. shop to help him in making 


Princeton, Vincennes and Evansville, about 225 in number, spent a wom 


Evansville, Indiana, Kiwanians were hosts at a most unusual inter-club pic- 
First they visited the zoe where 


mic when under-privileged children from Tell City, Rockpori, Boonville, derful afternoon at a municipal park. 
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H convention; Lieut.-Gov. Elmer Cosford, Guelph; Dr. John J. Craig, District Governor and now International Vice-President, Hamilton; Walter Harmon, 
nal Secretary; J. Smyth Carter, former District Secretary, Toronto; Charles A. International Field Service Representative; Dr. William A. Lewis, Past 
of Fowler, Governor-elect, Halifax; Isaac P. MeNabb, Governor, Peterboro; Governor, Barrie; Lieut.-Gov. Wm. Mayall, Hamilton; William R. Cockburn, 
the Fred. C. W. Parker, International Secretary, Chicago; Andrew G. Gaul, Past Past Governor, Riverdale, Toronto. 
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Rev. L. M. Tesh, member of the Kiwanis Club of Glenwood, Minnesota, spotted the tool house which 
was used in connection with the building of a new court house and had a vision of how it would leok 
when converted into a cabin for the Boy Scouts, and he didn’t let up until his idea materialized. 
Of course the other members of the club codperated. Rev. Tesh is standing on the porch of the cabin. 
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Course Wausau, Wisconsin, Vocational School. This . . ° « . 1 
rector Vocational School, when he was president of School children of Sanford, North Carolina, who were found te be under weight and were furnished 
ed intoMgroups and assigned to the various shops for a half pint of milk, bananas and crackers, each school day by the Kiwanis Club of Sanford. Standing, 


electrical wiring, demonstration of lubrication, left to right: Miss Louise Futrell, principal of school; James A. Overton, president; D. B. Teague, 

















wWood-w 


< is deifto be taken by the boy back to his own farm secretary; H. T. Makepeace and T. T. Hayes, members of the Committee on Under-Privileged Child; 
making##s and additions’ on the farm. and George R. Wheeler, superintendent of Sanford schools, 
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trained animals performed, then rides and concessions, whe.e Kiwanian House, where a picnic supper was served by the Evansville club, Seventy- 
Leslie M. Humphrey gave them the rides of their lives, and then to Shelter five Kiwanians participated in the actiyity. 


wor 
here 
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® TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 

fhe Fourteenth Annual Convention of the 
fexas-Oklahoma District was held in Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, September 6-7-8, Ap- 
proximately 1,000 Kiwanians and their ladies 
registered for the convention. International 
William O. Harris and _ Inter- 
national Trustee H. G. Hatfield, who ‘is a 
member of the Oklahoma City club, were in 


attendance. 


President 


A very instructive program was had, com- 
hining in a very splendid way Kiwanis educa- 
tion, inspiration and entertainment. A great 
deal of interest was shown by those in at- 
tendance and all of the sessions were well 
attended. 

Sunday, September 6, an automobile tour 
of the city was made and the delegation at- 
tended a religious musicale in the evening. 

An address of welcome was given Monday 
Blinn of Oklahoma 

District Governor 


morning by Mayor C. J. 
City, who is a Kiwanian. 
Robert G. Storey of Dallas, Texas, delivered 
an inspiring message and a report was made 
by District Secretary-Treasurer Julian Bobo, 


also of Dallas. The feature of the Monday 
morning session was an address by Inter- 
national President Harris which was well 


received. Messages were also heard from the 
lieutenant-governors. 
During the 


given by the various district committee chair- 


afternoon session reports were 


men, and an outstanding address was made 
hy Dr. Max Strang of Dallas on “Kiwanis 
Incarnate.” 

The banquet and ball staged at the Okla- 
homa City’ Golf and Club in the 
evening was a charming affair and well at- 


Country 


tended, 

Tuesday morning breakfast conferences for 
club officers were arranged. Field Service 
Representative T. R. Moss assisted at the 
club presidents’ conference. During the Tues- 
day morning ‘session a very impressive talk 
was given by Past District Governor Frank 
M. Bailey of Chickasha, Oklahoma, on “In 
Memoriam.” A 
hour on club problems was led by Past In- 
ternational President O. Sam Cummings of 
Dallas and an interesting address by Hon. 
Josh Lee of the University of Oklahoma fol- 
lowed. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session Har- 
lingen in the Magic Valley was chosen as the 
convention city in 1932, Dr. L. D. Hudson of 
Dewey, Oklahoma, was elected district gov- 
ernor for 1932 and the following were elected 
as lieutenant-governors: Claude Pollard, 


very interesting conference 


Austin, Texas; Joe O. Naylor, San Antonio, 
Texas; Gordon Worley, Huntsville, Texas; 
Tom W. Archer, Oak Cliff, Texas; Robert 
W. Haynie, Abilene, Texas; Garland Wood- 
Big Spring, Texas; 


Dr. Wiley J. 


ward, 


WEI: 
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Oklahoma: Emmett N. 


Tonkawa, 
Sasseen, Cordell, Oklahoma; Ed Hisel, South 


Adams, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and Tom R. 
Phillips, Holdenville, Oklahoma. 

A dinner with delightful entertainment was 
held during the evening at Spring Lake Park. 
Ali present were the guests of the Kiwanis 
Club of Oklahoma City. 

The visiting ladies were royally entertained 
during the convention; a welcome luncheon 
and reception being held on Monday fol- 
lowed by a musicale and style review, and on 
Tuesday a shopping tour was arranged in- 
cluding a Rainbow Breakfast at the Okla- 
homa Club followed by a musicale, bridge 
and theatre party. 

All attending the convention pronounced it 
a decided success. 


®@ MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


Wednesday, September 29, 
of the most successful and enjoyable con- 
ventions in the history of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas District. The convention 
opened in Joplin, Missouri, September 20, 
with golf games, sight-seeing tours and the 


concluded one 


general renewal of old acquaintances. 

The convention was visited and addressed 
by International Vice President Harper Gat- 
ton of Madisonville, Kentucky. 
regarding Kiwanis Objectives 
listeners to active alertness. 
beyond doubt one of the most inspirational 
speakers ever to appear before a convention 


His address 
stirred his 


Mr. Gatton was 


in the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District. 

Seventy-three of the eighty-nine clubs in 
the district were represented at the conven- 
tion by 177 delegates. There was a total 
registration of 350. 

District Governor John P. Davidson re- 
ported that he had made official visits to 
fifty-three clubs in the district and expects 
to visit the balance before the expiration of 
his term. Each of the lieutenant- 
governors reported a one hundred per cent 
visitation to the clubs in their respective 
divisions. These reports established a dis- 
trict record for visitations. District Treasurer 
Ray A. Johnston reported the financial con- 
dition of the district as unusually sound and 
Secretary Curt Hubbell gave an outline of 
his duties especially in connection with the 
publication of the “Kiwanigram.” 

The following were elected district officers 
for the year 1932: Governor, Blanchard S. 
Tual, Rogers, Arkansas; Treasurer, Claude 
E. Faulhaber, Little Rock, Arkansas; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Division I., Edward M. 
Ruddy, North Saint Louis, Missouri; Divi- 
sion IT., Ira C. Brown, Kansas City, Missouri; 


Division III., Efton M. Henson, Monett, Mis- 


eleven 


souri; Division IV., Julius M. Liepman, Fort 
Scott, Kansas; Division V., Dr. Lerton V. 
Dawson, Ottawa, Kansas; Division VI., 
Harold Loucks, Arkansas City, Kansas; Di- 
vision VII., Dr. George F. Jackson, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Division VIII, Calvin M. 
Keller, Moberly, Missouri; Division IX., 
Wiley N. Price, Searcy, Arkansas; Division 
X., Walter J. Stroup, Garden City, Kansas; 
Division XI., Ralph E. Valentine, Kirksville, 
Missouri. 

Fort Smith, Arkansas, was selected by the 
delegates as the 1932 convention city. The 
program was excellently 
arranged. Every meeting was called and ad- 


entire convention 

journed promptly on scheduled time. 
Through their untiring efforts the mem- 

bers of the Joplin club established an en- 


viable reputation for hospitality. They 
provided their guests with unusually fine 


entertainment and every facility for the suc- 
cessful conduction of the convention. 

The inbred spirit of Kiwanis was recorded 
by the largest percentage of delegates at- 
tending the general sessions ever noted at a 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District 
tion. 


Conven- 


® MICHIGAN 


The Michigan District held its Fourteenth 
Annual Convention in Flint, September 29 
the 
tendance in the history of the district. 

Away back in 1923 when commercially 
and the sun- 
both 
sides of the street the famous celery city of 
Kalamazoo established an as yet unapproach- 
able record—1,317 registrations. 


and 30, and scored second largest at- 


“the goose was hanging high” 


shine of prosperity was illuminating 


Flint this year became a close contestant 


for attendance honors with 1,023 registra- 
tions. 

District Governor Claude A. Dock of 
Detroit presided over the convention, at- 


tained a climax to his outstanding adminis- 
tration and handled every detail of the big 
event with impressive ability. 

Special features of the convention included 
inspirational talks by Assistant International 
Secretary George W. Kimball and Interna- 
tional Convention Manager Merton S. Heiss; 
an address by Governor Paul F. Neverman of 
the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District, short 
speeches by Governor Arch A. Schramm of 
the Ohio District and International Vice 
l'resident Andrew G. Gaul of Hamilton, On- 
tario; the great comedy and song leading 
work of the irrepressible Jules Brazil, the 
sparkling wit of Past International Trustee 
Michael A. Gorman who functioned as toast- 
master on the occasion of the governor’s 
ball; a great inspirational speech by Past 
Governor Nicholas S. Sichterman of Port 
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Huron; an address by John B. Kennedy, 
associate editor of Colliers; and selections 
by the Saginaw quartet. 

The Flint club under the leadership of 
President Michael A. Gorman, was wonderful 
in its hospitality and was splendidly aided 
by the peerless boy scouts. 

Edward B. Flack of Saginaw, who served 
last year as Lieutenant-Governor of Division 
IV., was elected District Governor for 1932. 

The following lieutenant-governors were 
elected: Division I., William C. Morris, Cen- 
tral Detroit; Division II., Frank Bruce Bache- 
ler, Kalamazoo; Division III., Fred H. Meyer, 
Grand Rapids; Division IV., Joseph M. Kerr, 
Bay City; Division V., W. Scott Munn, Eaton 
Rapids; Division VI., Vernon E. Chase, East 
Dearborn; Division VII., Bruce B. Calkins, 
Saint Clair Shores; and Division VIII., Lacy 
H. Sargent, Petoskey. 

A beautiful Buick Sedan was given away 
at the Wednesday evening banquet and Ed- 
ward W. Poppe of Kalamazoo was the for- 
tunate Kiwanian. 


tory,” by Hon. Joseph Hanley was one of 
the brilliant features of the 
Music for the service was provided by the 
Jamestown Kiwanis Chorus of forty. 

The convention opened its intensive two 
days’ work with seven divisional breakfasts 
on Monday morning for the nomination of 
officers, all of which were completed in time 
to open the general session at nine-fifteen. 
Into the morning session were crowded with 
enthusiasm, the report of the Committee on 
Program by Past District Governor Benjamin 
F. Welden, the Governor’s Message, the re- 
port of the secretary-treasurer, five-minute 
reports from the seven lieutenant-governors, 
music, an address on Dr. Frank 
L. Christian, Superintendent of the New 
York State Reformatory, the appointment of 
convention committees and as a climax to 
the session, the introduction of International 
President William O. Harris, who with Mrs. 
Harris had arrived during the early hours 
of the morning. 

Three fellowship luncheons were held at 


convention. 


“Boys” by 





} 


es 
tle po. 





notables 
Dalton, Chairman, 
District Governor Frank C. 
International President William O. 
Field Service 
Division II.; 
VI.; 


Kiwanis 
Leonard A. 
Cc. Hyde; 
District; 
Hixson. Second row: 
Edwin P. Valkenburgh, 
W. Andrews, Division 


The convention was a financial success. 
® NEW YORK 

Over seven hundred Kiwanians from New 
York State swept down on the city of El- 
mira, September 20-21-22, for the Fourteenth 
Annual Convention of the district. 

The convention formally opened with a 
Sunday evening service in Hedding Meth- 
odist presided over by Lewis E. 
Wright of Elmira, General Convention Chair- 
man. Mayor Frank P. Robinson of Elmira 
opened the city to the visiting Kiwanians 
with a spirited address of welcome. The re- 
sponse in a somewhat humorous vein was 
made by Governor Frank C. Huntington. 

An address, “Making or Controlling His- 


Church 








in attendance at the New York District Convention held 
International Committee on 
Huntington; 
Harris; 

Representative 
Governor-elect 
and Lieutenant-Governor 


First row: 
Agriculture; District Secretary Robert 
Governor Frank E. Dow of the New England 
and Past International President George F. 

Walter E. Harmon; Lieutenant-Governor 
Arthur O. Morse; Lieutenant-Governor Willard 
Boyd E. Golder, Division III. 


in Elmira. 


noon, each in charge 
of a lieutenant-gover- 
nor. 

Monday afterneon 
was devoted to confer- 
with Governor 
Huntington and Inter- 
national President 
Harris spending a 
portion of their time 


ences 


in each conference 
session. 
Three enjoyable 





Lieutenant-Governors for 1932, New York District. 
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The evening program featured the quartet 
contest which was won by the Auburn singers. 
The party was followed by a dance. 

Reports of the five conferences of Monday 
afternoon, twelve district committee reports 
and a short address by President Harris, were 
given at the Tuesday morning session. The 
after- 
noon completed the report of the committees 
and the election of officers. The Resolutions 
Committee presented three important Ki- 
wanis procedures for the future guidance of 
the district: A plan and procedure for the 
operation of district conventions, a proposal 
for with existing agencies in 
solving the food and clothing problem in Ki- 
wanis for additional 
and _ lieutenant- 


final convention session on Tuesday 


cooperation 


cities, and 
for the 
governors in extension work. 

Lieutenant-Governor Arthur O. Morse, of 
Division V. was elected Governor for 1932. 

A friendly contest between the cities of 
Utica and Niagara Falls for the honor of 
entertaining the 1932 convention gave the 
designation to Niagara Falls. 

The following lieutenant-governors were 
elected, George H. McKee, Mount Vernon; 
R. Frederick Chidsey, Kingston; Chester J. 
Winslow, Frankfort; William A. Shaffer, 
Elmira; Herbert W. Zettel, Tonawanda; 
Edgar D. De La Mater, Amsterdam; and 
I'rank P. Monaghan, Glens Falls. 

The program for the concluding evening 
of the convention was a complete surprise to 


prov ision 


support governor 


the delegates—all Kiwanis guests were trans- 
ported by cars two miles from the scene of 
the convention to the spacious Grotto Hall 
where the party exceeding five hundred were 
seated for the banquet in a palatial audi- 
torium completely transformed by a mirage 
of Kiwanis colors. 

A panorama of selected entertainment was 
offered the guests during the banquet. The 
speakers’ table included International Presi- 
dent and Mrs. William O. Harris, Governor 
and Mrs. Frank E. Dow of the New England 


District, Governor 


and Mrs. Frank C. 
Huntington together 
with the lieutenant- 


and 
The ad- 


evening 


governors-elect 
their ladies. 
dress of the 
was delivered by In- 
ternational President 
Harris which gave to 
New York District 
Kiwanians a new con- 
ception of the virile 


dinners were held at Top rew: William A. Shaffer, Elmira; George H. possibilities of Ki- 
z . c MeKee, Mount Vernon; Edgar D. De La Mater, ° 
night with entertain- Amsterdam; Herbert W. Zettel, Tonawanda; R. Wanls as seen through 
ment provided by tl Frederick Chidsey, Kingston; and Chester J. the eves of a great 
P 1 by the Winslow, Frankfort. (Lieutenant-Governor Frank — - 


host club, Elmira. P. 


Monaghan of Glens Falls not in picture.) 


California Kiwanian. 








The ladies’ party at the Country Club was one of the most colorful affairs at the New York District Convention. 
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In point of accomplishment, spirit and fu- 
ture planning, the Fourteenth Annual Con- 
mark for the New York 


vention sel a new 


District. 


® ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


The curtain falls on the Thirteenth Annual 
Convention of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District, bringing to a close one of the most 
successful conventions in the history of the 
district, held in Windsor, Ontario, Septem- 
13-14-15. 


Though the attendance was low the spirit 


of enthusiasm ran high. 
On Sunday 
was held in the Palace Theatre. A program 


evening a religious musicale 
of music and song, interspersed by an in- 
spiring 
the spirit that is impelling the great inter- 
national of Kiwanis on to a 
greater destiny, was told by Rev. George L. 
Nuckolls. 

Monday 
I’. McNabb opened the convention, welcom- 


and thoughtful address portraying 


organization 


morning District Governor Isaac 


ing the International representatives and dele- 


gates from forty-five clubs throughout the 
district, only one club in the district not be- 
ing represented. 

Following invocation by Rev. Gordon Ray- 
Mayor Croll of Windsor ten- 


a very hearty and enthusiastic recep- 


mer of Sarnia, 
dered 
tion to the attending delegates, which address 
was responded to on behalf of the district by 
ast Governor William R. Cockburn. 

A feature of the district this 
year was having the reports of the lieutenant- 
district chairmen 
printed and distributed to the delegates at 


convention 


governors and committee 
the time of registration, so that they had an 
opportunity of reading and studying the re- 
ports previous to their being dealt with by 
the special committee who submitted a re- 
to the 
standing features of the various reports. 
One of the high lights of the Monday morn- 


port convention touching on the out- 


was an address on “Vocational 
Guidance” by Mr. M. A. Sorsoliel, Assistant 
Director of Technical Education for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. The speaker, in the course 


lg session 
ing lot 


of his address, told of how great a service 
Kiwanians could be to the future guidance 
Mr. Sorsoliel attacked old 
saying we live a life of change, 
the fallacy of 
Phrenology in determining the aptitudes of 


of bovs and girls. 
methods, 
pointing out Palmistry and 
the students to various vocations, stating that 
all that a teacher can do is to provide the 
stimulus from which the student may react 
and give guidance as to what course the 
follow. “The education of 
within himself,” said Mr. 


student should 

the student 

Sorsoliel. 
Past Lieutenant-Governor Ralph S. Taylor 


lies 


of Cobalt gave a very instructive address on 
“What the Should Mean to a 
Delegate.” 

A feature of the noonday luncheon was a 
very ably delivered and inspiring address by 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. 
The early part of the afternoon was given 
ever to presidents’, secretaries’, and district 
trustees’ conferences. These were well at- 
tended. 

After a short report given by the editor 
of K-Ray, the district publication, Interna- 
tional Vice President Andrew G. Gaul gave 
an address on the Objectives of Kiwanis 
International for 1932, urging the participa- 


Convention 








tion of every Kiwanian in the application of 
these objectives to the needs of their vari- 
ous communities. 

Governor McNabb presented his 
covering the activities of his term in office, 
dealing principally with the sound condition 
of Kiwanis throughout the district, and 
stressed the necessity of everyone going for- 
with a greater 
membership, and sponsor new clubs, saying 
that the convention was only a pause in the 
year’s activities and not the end. 


report 


ward endeavor to increase 


The evening feature was the governor's 
banquet and ball, a very brilliant gathering 
which proved to be a most enjoyable affair 
lasting until the early hours of the morning, 
and bringing the first day of the convention 
to a happy conclusion. 

Tuesday morning’s session came to order 
After the invocation, Past District 
William A. Lewis submitted his 
report from the Conference on Recommenda- 


on time. 
Governor 


tions for Nominations. This was followed by 
of the Committees on Attendance, 
Inter-Club Relations, 


reports 
Efficiency and the 
awards being: 
Attendance.Orillia 
Efhciency..Montreal...... Gold Division 
West Toronto.Silver Division 
New Liskeard. Blue 
Yarmouth... White 


Division 
Division 
Elliott Memorial Gong was won 
by Montreal for the best all-round report. 

The then listened to a 
thoughtful and earnest address by Lieutenant- 
Governor Charles A. Fowler, who was elected 
District Governor for 1932. on “Sponsoring 
in the Maritimes.” 

The following lieutenant-governors for 1932 
were elected: Western Division, F. P. Daw- 
son, Sarnia, Ontario; Central Division, Arthur 
T. Claxton, Lindsay, Ontario; Eastern Di- 
vision, Owen J. Callary, Montreal, Quebec; 
Northern Division, Dr. R. E. Hipwell, Orillia, 
Ontario; and the Maritime Division, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. 

The noonday 


The Henry 


delegates very 


Egan, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
luncheon was featured by 
having present Governor Claude A. Dock of 
the Michigan District, who brought greet- 
ings and felicitations 
tending a hearty invitation to all Kiwanians 
of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District to 


attend the International convention which is 


from his district, ex- 


to be held in Detroit next June. An outstand- 
ing address was made by Rev. Norman Raw- 
son, a member of the Ottawa club. 

The delegates and their ladies later en- 
joyed a boat trip to the Island Park of Bob-Lo 
on the Detroit River, where a picnic dinner 
was held and golf and dancing were in- 
This brought to a close the dis- 
trict convention for 1931, which all declared 
had been a most profitable one. 


dulged in. 


* 


Kiwanis atmosphere pervaded the little 
town of Digby by the sea and Fundy’s tide 
lapped gentle welcome to Kiwanians from 
Maritime clubs in the early fall when Digby, 
Nova Scotia, was officially recognized as be- 
ing worthy of membership in Kiwanis In- 
ternational. Everywhere a spirit of good 
fellowship prevailed. 

Golf on the New Pines course, boating on 
the beautiful Basin, free drives around the 
district, free use of the Pines Swimming 
Pool, helped to pass a glorious afternoon, 
and a banquet rounded out a great day. 
The new club has a membership of thirty- 
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two and the credit of its coming into ex- 
istence is almost entirely due to Secretary 
Harold J. Campbell, who talked Kiwanis for 
weeks and interested his friends; Walter In- 
gram of Kiwanis International came to his 
assistance and in short time built a club. 

The sponsoring club, Halifax, was well 
represented on the charter night by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Charles A. Fowler, President 
Harry C. Murphy, District Trustee Edgar J. 
Vickery and a number of others, several of 
whom were accompanied by their ladies; 
Yarmouth, Liverpool, Sydney and Saint John 
also sent representatives and about 160 par- 
took of a fine banquet. The catering in the 
capable hands of Kiwanian O. C. Jones left 
nothing to be desired. 

The charter night committee, Chairman 
Percy W. Holdsworth, George M. Morrell, 
Rev. A. E. Gabriel and Earl T. Cossaboom 
worked with energy and achieved surprising 
success. The tables and room were splendidly 
decorated and favors for all were distributed. 

After the banquet Harry B. Short 
tended a hearty welcome to Lieutenant- 
Fowler who briefly replied and 
represented Kiwanis International in present- 
the charter to President Maynard C, 
Denton. 

District Trustee Alfred Boden proposed a 
toast, “Our Sponsors,” and humorously re- 
ferred to the net into which the members had 
been led by the astute Fowler aided by his 
trusty Vickery. 

President Harry C. Murphy, who acted as 
toastmaster presented a Canadian Flag from 
the sponsoring club, and an American flag, 
the gift of Portland, Maine, was gracefully 
presented by Dr. F. M. Kirkus. Gifts of a 


gong, timepiece and Kiwanis emblem were 


ex- 
Governor 


ing 


also made. Mayor Tom Lynch proposed a 
toast to “Our Visitors” and Secretary Thomas 
H. Carter of Saint John responded. 

Kiwanian R. W. E. Landry of Yarmouth 
appropriately proposed a toast to the ladies. 
Singing brightened the gathering. After the 
banquet, dancing was enjoyed. 


@ PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania District struck a note 
of confidence and optimism when the annual 
district convention held in Allentown, Sep- 
27-30, that the district is 
enjoying a healthier and sounder Kiwanis 
existence than in any other year of its his- 
tory. 

Almost six hundred delegates and visitors 
heard Charles S. Donley deliver 
convincing evidence of the district’s splendid 
condition, 


tember revealed 


Governor 


“Depression and wavering busi- 
ness have not affected Pennsylvania,” Gov- 
ernor Donley declared in his opening report. 
On the contrary, it has left the Keystone 
State and better because it has 
centered the attention of every club on the 
paramount importance of building up quality 
membership. 

The outstanding achievement of the dis- 
trict is the fact that in the six-months’ pe- 
riod of January 1, to June 30, a negligible 
net loss of only 86 members was reported 
from the entire district, which has a roster 
of 114 clubs. There were 6,318 members 
January 1, and 6,252 June 30. 

This figure means an average of less than 
one man in individual club losses. To 
further brighten the Pennsylvania horizon, 
many clubs reported remarkable gains in 
membership during the six-months’ period. 


stronger 
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“In Memoriam” picture which hangs on the wall of the Los Angeles, 

Kiwanis club. Walter Luer, Chairman of the 

Committee for 1930, conceived the idea of preserving the badges 

of departed members in a suitable frame, and George Mordy exe- 

cuted the idea in his plant in the form of a beautifully finished 
walnut frame about 12 by 18 inches, 


California, 


Many reported splendid financial reserves, 
one as high as $12,000, 

“The advantage of depression in this dis- 
trict is that the old law of survival of the 
fittest has weeded out many who were not 
perhaps imbued with a complete vision of 
Kiwanis Governor Donley re- 
marked. “Others who had defaulted are also 
gone. In their place has come choice mate- 
rial. I personally feel the Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict has a higher grade of membership today 
than at any time previous. It faces its tasks 
the most outstanding of each 


purposes,” 


ahead with 
community’s business and professional per- 
sonnel.” 

Frank J. Wallis, Past President of the 
Harrisburg club, was elected Governor of 
the District for the ensuing 
term. The new district governor is a figure of 
prominence in club activities throughout the 
state. He is a past lieutenant-governor of the 
Middle East and has 
many district committees. Qualified in every 
the the 
year in its leadership. 
Stanley C. Smith of Harrisburg 
William F. Burress as District 
Jacob C. Fisher of The Main Line club was 
re-elected Treasurer. 


Pennsylvania 
Division served on 


district expects 
history under his 


respect, greatest 
replaces 


Secretary. 


Williamsport was chosen as the scene of 
the annual district The 
following lieutenant-governors were elected: 
Robert W. Shepard, Erie; James A. Logan, 
McKeesport; Harry A. Cottom, Brownsville; 
Dr. H. Ellwood Helling, Ellwood City; John 
W. F. Wilkinson, Clarion; Leon P. Bennett, 
Johnstown; Dr. John B. Kniseley, North- 
umberland; Raymond A. Sharp, Reading; 
Dr. Carmon Ross, Doylestown; and George 
Kuhl, Allentown. 

The Allentown hosts extended the limit of 
hospitality to Pennsylvania’s delegates and 
visitors. A bustling city of a population of 
92,000, it provided a program of constant 
entertainment. <A. splendid musicale was 
featured on Sunday night. On Monday, the 
annual district golf tournament was held at 
the beautiful Lehigh Country Club. William 
F. Burress surprised every golfer who had 
designs on the first prize by shooting 80 and 
carrying off the honors. The governor’s re- 
ception took place Monday night, the district 


next convention. 





dinner and ball Tuesday night, 
and the governor’s ball closed 
the social programs’ on 
Wednesday night. An inter- 
esting tour of the city which 
included the famous Trexler 
Game Preserve was given to 
both the Kiwanians and their 
ladies. A finely arranged 
program of entertainment was 
provided for the ladies attend- 
ing the convention. 

Among the outstanding 
speakers were International 
Trustee Herbert A. Moore of 
Dubois and Field Service Rep- 
resentative Franklin H. Kean; 
Kiwanian Lawrence H. Rupp, 
Immediate Past Grand Ex- 
alted Ruler, B. P. O. E.; Dr. 
Neil Carothers of Lehigh Uni- 
versity; James Mace of Pitts- 
burgh Y. M. C. A.; Miss Bess 
Goody Koontz of the United 
States Office of Education; 
Boyd Edwards of Mercersberg 
Academy; Judge C. T. Reno 
of Lehigh County Courts and Guy R. Bing- 
ham, lecturer. 

Music throughout the convention 
splendidly provided by Tarentum and Phila- 
delphia quartets. 

Full reports from every lieutenant-governor 
and from district 
heard. The Pennsylvania District arranges 
its reports in book form previous to the con- 
vention, so that each delegate on arrival is 


Badge 


was 


every committee were 


presented with a full record before the ses- 
sions actually take place. 

All of the “old, familiar faces” of Penn- 
sylvania’s most ardent Kiwanians were again 


seen at Allentown. Enthusiasm seemed to 
have reached its greatest height at this 
year’s gathering. 

The Committee on Agriculture for the 


Pennsylvania District under the chairmanship 
of Mr. J. Martin Fry, has reported some very 
comprehensive work done by the committee 
during 1931 in its efforts to carry out the 
third objective of Kiwanis International. 
Seventy-eight out of 114 clubs in the dis- 
trict report having appointed Committees on 
Agriculture. Fifty-five clubs have done some 
work in agriculture. Forty-five clubs report 
sixty-eight regular luncheon meetings held 
with farmers as guests or hosts. Two thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-one farmers 
were reported as being present at fifty-six of 
these meetings. The wives of Kiwanians and 
farmers were invited to four of these meet- 
ings, thus indicating an attempt at a family 
acquaintance rather than merely a vocational 
contact. Sixteen clubs held twenty-three 
meetings without farmer guests present but 
with the meeting in charge of the Committee 
on Agriculture and the guest speaker dis- 
cussing some agricultural subject. Sixteen 
clubs report sponsoring twenty-five boys’ and 
girls’ 4-H Clubs, composed of 424 members. 
In most instances these clubs have been or 
will be entertained by the Kiwanis clubs at 
regular luncheon meetings. Three clubs re- 
ported that at some time during the year the 
luncheon menu consisted almost entirely of 
home grown products, which served as a 
means of learning more definitely about the 
character of local agriculture and the variety 
of food products grown locally. Four Ki- 
wanis-Farmer picnics were reported. Three 
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clubs sponsored unemployment gardens and 
another club sponsored a yard and garden 
contest. One planted a field of potatoes, a 
few conducted automobile tours to State 
College. One conducted a two-day farmer 
institute with an attendance of 1,200 people. 
One club took an auto tour to visit some of 
the leading fruit orchards in the vicinity, 
three clubs sponsored or assisted with Shows 
of Farm Products, three clubs assisted in the 
establishment of curb markets and another 
club took a trip to Pittsburgh to study the 
produce markets of that city. One club 
planted trees at its camp and one cow-testing 
association was assisted in its organization 
by a Kiwanis club. One club furnished trans- 
portation for a boys’ and girls’ 44H Club 
to the State Farm Products Show. They 
also furnished transportation for their calves 
and provided the insurance on the calves 
during the time they were away. Two clubs 
paid the expenses of seven boys to State 
College so they might attend 4-H Club Week 
there. 

In his report Chairman Fry said, “It is 
becoming more and more evident that the 
Kiwanians in this district recognize the im- 
portance of agriculture as a factor in the 
industrial life of the commonwealth, Food 
and clothing are prime needs of man. Pro- 
The SvU- 


cial as well as the economic welfare of these 


duction of these needs is essential. 


producers and their families need to be con- 
sidered in any program to do with civic im- 
provement. Urban and rural people need 
have mutual interests in matters other than 
those that concern agriculture as a vocation 
if the community is going to cash in to the 
fullest extent on its opportunities. 
power, 


Business, 


purchasing leadership, education, 
civic improvement, social relationships, are 
all concerned. Because of the importance of 
these factors Kiwanis clubs can well afford 
to give thought to rural problems and rural 
friendly contact with 


rural friends is certain to be worth while.” 


® NEW ENGLAND 

The New England District published a 
well planned and well bound book in conne: 
district convention, consisting 
pages and in its editorial 

the Objects and 
International, names of 


relationship. A our 


tion with its 
of 146 
presented Objectives of 
Kiwanis the Inter- 
national officers and historical data, district 


content 


objectives and policies for this year, a list of 
all the New England clubs, district officials 
with their photographs, a convention pro- 
gram, and a list of all committees. The bal- 
ance of the left-hand pages carried advertis- 
ing which presumably paid for the publica- 
tion of the book while the right-hand pages 
were in diary form from September of this 
year to September of next year. 
eet 6 

The New England District in working 
along the line of the Kiwanis pglicy of pro- 
moting and maintaining a better understand- 
ing between nations, communities and _ indi- 
viduals through knowing people better, has, 
through its Executive Committee, voted to 
sponsor a Good Will Pilgrimage from New 
England to Old England in 1932. 

Members from New York State and points 
west, will sail from New York Saturday, 
July 16, and will arrive in Boston, July 17, 
to take on the New England Pilgrimage. 
The trip will extend to August 22, taking in 
the best parts of England, its principal cities 
and towns, its beautiful Lake District, the 
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Shakespeare Country, the Trossachs, a bit of 
Scotland, and also a visit to Paris. An op- 
tional extension tour is also offered to include 
Belgiam, Holland, Germany and the Rhine, 
and Switzerland, which will bring the mem 
bers that take the trip back to New York 
on September 5. Ernest F. Tarbox, a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Boston, Massa 
chusetts, who has conducted New England 
Kiwanians to International conventions for 


the past eleven years, is directing this tour. 


® CALIFORNIA 


The ladies’ night held in Division X. re- 
cently honoring International President Wil- 
liam O. Harris, was a most delightful and 
uccessful affair with over five hundred in 
attendance. Herbert S. Farrell of Alhambra 
served as toastmaster and Past International 
Trustee Leslie B. Henry of Pasadena intro 
duced International President Harris; com- 
munity singing was under the direction of 
Hugo Kirchhofer of the Los Angeles club 
and excellent entertainment was provided by 
the host club of Pasadena. 

In an outstanding address by International 
President Harris, he stated: “Membership, 
morale, money and methods are the four 
great problems of Kiwanis International. 
The problem which every service club and 
every fraternal organization faces today is 
that of membership. 

“So Kiwanis faces the problem of rebuild 
ing membership—a problem of re-interesting 
members and we are determined to rebuild 
our membership on a quality basis so that 
we may go to the Detroit Convention with 


as iarce a mem be rship as we have ever had. 


Dealing with the question of money, In- 
ternational President Harris said that the 
budget had been rigorously readjusted in the 
light of present conditions, but added that 
whether the members were to have the Ki- 
wanis that they now have or Kiwanis of 
greater possibilities and greater potentiali 
ties depended on whether they were willing 


‘to pay the freight.” 


® PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

Omak, Washington, the hidden city, nes- 
tling down in the center of the famous apple 
valley of the Okonogan, proved a royal host 
to Kiwanians on September 26. Charter 
presentation ceremonies brought ninety-seven 
Kiwanians and ladies from all points of the 
district. In the journey to and from Omak 
the visitors traveled 27,096 miles, an average 
for each of 278 miles. The clubs represented 
were: Auburn, Cle Elum, Newport, North 
Central (Seattle), Pasco, Spokane, Univer- 
sity (Seattle), Wenatchee and Yakima, Wash- 
ington; Victoria, British Columbia, and 
Portland, Oregon. The banquet was held in 
the James J. Hill Hotel. 

Past District Governor Alfred H. Syverson 
of Spokane acted as toastmaster. Entertain- 
ment numbers were presented by the Wenat- 
chee club, the sponsoring group, and District 
Governor Harold M. Diggon represented Ki- 
wanis International in presenting the charter. 
The following district officers were present: 
Governor Diggon, Past Governor Syverson, 
Governor-elect Clinton S. Harley, Lieutenant- 
Governors Sam M. Mills and Ray K. Son- 
nemann, Lieutenant-Governor-elect Lyman 
Bunting and District Secretary-Treasurer 
Harold C. Jones. The Wenatchee club gave 





the new club a beautiful American flag which 
was presented by Charles B. Conner, and 
Governor Diggon presented a Canadian flag 
as a gift of the Victoria Kiwanians. 

In welcoming the 96th club to the Pacific- 
Northwest District, Governor Diggon com- 
plimented Lieutenant-Governor Sam M. Mills 
and the members of the Wenatchee club upon 
their sponsorship of Omak, and outlined the 
great world-wide problems which offer many 
opportunities for decisive Kiwanis service. 
Talks were also made by Governor-elect Har- 
ley, Warren W. Woods of Wenatchee, and 
President H. E. Roberts of Omak. George 
Protzman, District Trustee of the Omak club 
and one of the prime movers in the building 
of the club was chief of the hospitality squad. 
Following the dinner, dancing was enjoyed. 

Governor-elect Harley has already made a 
close survey of the district and it is prophe- 
sied that he will produce several new clubs 
next year in order to maintain his extension 
record made when lieutenant-governor in 
1929. 


® CEORGIA 

The Kiwanis Club of Valdosta, Georgia, 
celebrated “Kiwanis Constitution Week” re- 
cently with a dinner which was attended by 
delegations from the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Brunswick, Waycross, Moultrie, Tifton, At- 
lanta and Gainesville, Georgia; and Jackson- 
ville, Fort Lauderdale, Miami and Tallahas- 
see, Florida. Colonel Lee W. Branch of Quit- 
man, Georgia, was the principal speaker. 
Other speakers included Professor J. F. Wood 
and Judge Albert Little of Valdosta. Dis 
trict Governor Fred H. Sned and _ District 
Secretary-Treasurer Joseph S. Shaw also 
made brief talks. President Gordon G. Sin- 
gleton of the Atlanta club addressed the gath- 
ering and Lieutenant-Governor William Ham- 
mond Johnson of Division Il. urged a large 
attendance at the district convention. 

During the dinner a program of music, 
songs and dances, was presented under the 
direction of Lieutenant-Governor Horace G. 
Caldwell of Division V. 

President Sam D. Register of the Valdosta 


club presided at the meeting. 
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The ladies’ night party and dinner dance 
of Division XI. held lately at the Betsey 
Mills Club in Marietta, Ohio, was a most 
delightful social affair, Over three hundred 
attended and there were also Kiwanians and 
their ladies present from Parkersburg, Saint 
Marys, Sisterville and Moundsville. West 
Virginia; and Chillicothe and Toronto, Ohio. 


The Kiwanis Club of Marietta in conjunc- 
tion with District Governor Arch A. 
Schramm, who.is a member of the Marietta 
club, acted as hosts for the occasion. 


Many of the visitors arrived in Marietta 
early in the afternoon to enjoy the Mid-East 
Regatta. Among the visiting Kiwanians were 
Congressman C. Ellis Moore of Cambridge, 
State Highway Director O. W. Merrell of 
Columbus, Lieutenant-Governor Matthew M. 
Duncan of Division XI., Past Governor Wilby 
G. Hyde of Chillicothe, and District Secre- 
tary Pete Land of Akron. 

Dinner was served at attractive tables in 
the evening and music as well as unusual 
entertainment were furnished. President E. 
J. Mildren of the Marietta club introduced 
Lieutenant-Governor Duncan who presented 
the presidents or representatives of the vari- 
ous visiting clubs. As each president or rep- 
resentative was introduced the members of 
the various clubs and their ladies were also 
presented, 

Silver loving cups were awarded to three 
clubs in the district, the Woodsfield club, the 
Glouster club and the Caldwell club, for one 
hundred per cent attendance at inter-club 
meetings, the Caldwell club having been the 
last of the clubs to win_this honor, which 
was accomplished at this gathering. The Ki- 
wanis Club of Woodsfield scored a special 
honor in receiving a second loving cup for 
having the largest attendance of members 
present multiplied by the number of miles 
traveled. 

Singing was a delightful feature of the 
evening's program and tables were cleared 
for dancing which continued until a late 
hour. 





When Council Bluffs, Iowa, Kiwanians completed the cabin which they built for the Boy Scouts, 

they held a meeting at the Boy Scout Camp where the cabin is located. Dr. Ralph Livers presented 

the key to President Hubert Tinley of Boy Scout Council. President Eugene A. Beck of the Council 

Bluffs Kiwanis club deserves commendation for the successful culmination of this plan which was 
started two years age but net carried through te completion until this year. 
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Hobbies 


AMATEUR TELESCOPE 
MAKING AND STAR GAZING 


By J. R. WHarton 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Roseburg, Oregon 


IRST, it is not an expensive or hard job 

to make a reflecting telescope with a 
range of from 50 to 200 diameters magnify- 
ing power. A book entitled “Amateur Tele- 
scope Making” can be purchased from the 
Scientific American Magazine. Many ama- 
teurs have made telescopes of the above 
power at a cost of from twenty-five to thirty 
dollars. 

The thing that started me out on this 
hobby was seeing “The Book of the Stars 
for Young People” in a book store. I had a 
boy twelve years old at that time and I 
thought this book might be a fine thing for 
him. I bought the book, but all my boy got 
out of it for the next few months was second- 
hand information, because I read the book 
and showed him the stars. 

The first thing that I learned was that 
some of the most beautiful and interesting 
spectacles of Nature are being totally neg- 
lected by at least 95 per cent of our people. 
It over our head at night we had nothing but 
a blank dark sky and a few thousand miles 
away there was a sky full of stars, think of 
the multitudes that would flock to that place 
to gaze at its beauty. But just because we 
have them, most of us do not give them a 
second look. I doubt if one person in fifty 
can name three stars or constellations and 
point them out in the sky. 

Every time that you learn the name of a 
star and know its history or legends, it is 
your friend from then on. You never forget 
it and it is really a joy forever. To be out 
alone in the mountains at night is no horror, 
in fact, it is a pleasure if you can see the 
stars. Are you not with friends? There is 
Pegasus, the winged horse. After you have 
stretched your imagination to see it the first 
iime, it is as plain as day after that. There 
is Orion, the mighty hunter, and many others 
just as interesting. Of course, there are some 
constellations that you cannot see how they 
got their name, but your imagination grows 
with your knowledge, so there is hope yet. 


But back to telescopes, if you like boys 
and have finished your first reflector and it 
works well, just pass the word to the nearest 
30y Scout troop that on a certain night you 
will let them use your telescope and I will 
wager they will be there 100 per cent. 
They will learn things that will be a pleasure 
to them all their lives. You may learn some- 
thing about boys that will do you good, too. 

But a hobby is a hobby, and one does not 
know when to quit writing about it. Try this 
one and see for yourself. You will never 
know all there is to learn about it, but it will 
give you something deep to think about. 

I would be pleased to hear from any Ki- 
wanian who is interested in this work. 


LINES THAT RHYME 


By Oscar LEWELLYN 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Kokomo, Indiana 
Many people have their hobbies 
Which I think is very fine, 
[ read about them with a pleasure 
That’s why I’m telling you of mine. 
Often when the day is over 
I love to spend a little time 
Arranging words to make them jingle, 
Writing lines so they will rhyme. 


Some men love to take a ramble 
With a gun across their arm, 
Roaming fields and climbing fences 
Hunting rabbits on the farm. 
Some would rather go off fishing, 
Sailing forth with rod and fly, 
Another’s pride is fancy horses 
And goes riding swiftly by. 


Some may favor golf or tennis, 
Others crave a game of ball, 

Few engage in pitching horse shoes 
Which they think the best of all. 
Some indulge in making trinkets 
Out of metal or of wood. 

Another works among the flowers, 
It keeps him in a finer mood. 


Hobbies help to keep us younger, 
Making life a pleasant task. 
Bringing out the best that’s in us 
And what better could we ask. 
When all the others are indulging 
And are having a good time, 

I will keep on writing verses 
Fixing them so they will rhyme. 


DIGGING 
By M. S. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
A Letter to Roe Fulkerson, the KEW PEE 
of Kiwanis (Kiwanis Editorial 
Writer Par Excellence) 
OU ask, “What is your hobby?” 
You set my thinker going. My hobby! 
What is it? 

What should a preacher do when he can- 
not do what he wants to do? Well, he 
cannot do anybody else; he must do himself. 
There’s the rub! 

My hobby is information. I want to know, 
and I want to know what you know and what 
other baldheads know. I have a horror of 
being bald on the inside, and I want to keep 
up to date; even up to the minute in some 
things. 

What is the best idea my neighbor ever 
had, in his opinion? What is the very best 
way to become a plus-man, not a plus fours? 

I'd go a long way to spend a quiet day fish- 
ing and thinking. 

I often go into my back yard and dig and 
think. It sets my neighbors thinking too. 
They come around and ask me what it is all 
about and I try to prove that I am still sane 
by telling them it is a sort of a hobby. They 
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smile and that helps a little. I smile, too; 
a fellow will not go far wrong so long as he 
can smile at himself. Every few minutes, 
wife looks out of the window and smiles; 
occasionally she brings me a cooling drink of 
tea or milk or 
assure you. I sometimes wonder whether she 
smiles at me or at my hobby, but she smiles 
and that helps a lot. 

And now, what is my hobby? Please tell 
me, you wizard with the pen. I think I’d 
like to be an editorial writer if I had the 
sand you display most of the time. That is 
not a dirty dig but a well deserved com- 
pliment. 

To write what you think and have it printed 
and get paid for it and have it read by nearly 
one hundred thousand Kiwanians and then 
have it more 
could any fellow want? 


lemonade, nothing else, I 


cussed and discussed ;—what 
Shame on 
you, you bald-headed, straight-shooter, six- 
Forget it. You useful at 
twice that figure to be so childish. 


So you want to be thirty again. 


footer! are too 


BITS OF PAPER 


By Greorce W. LupLow 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Oakland, California 


M INE is the hobby of kings and the king 
of hobbies—Philately which translated 
into Kiwanis, means collecting the steel en- 
gravings, lithograph and printed pictures is- 
sued by the for the 
purpose of making our otherwise plain en- 
velopes look more attractive and incidently 
our would have 


various governments 


to carry letters where we 
them go. 

Think of the of these bits of 
paper, which unlike many men, stick to the 


job to the very end unless removed by forces 


romance 


over which they have no control. 

Let’s glance at a page or two of my album. 
Here’s one I got when I was a kid. It’s from 
Hawaii, which we called the Sandwich 
Islands in those days. Look at this queer one 
from Tunis in far off Africa, and these night- 
mares from Hungary, and these from Russia 
printed on the back of old maps—and so we 
could go on—‘far into the night.’ What ro- 
mances you can find, what history is por- 
trayed, what joy is depicted, what sorrow is 





chronicled in the postage stamps of the world. 

And if you want to entertain your son or 
your grandson you will find no greater set of 
animal and bird pictures than on stamps, or 
maybe he likes ships or trees or buildings or 
airplanes or famous men and women or 
strange savages or pretty flowers—they are 
all there. Art, color, printing, geography, 
history, paper making, foreign money, clean- 
liness, neatness, barter and trade,—well if | 
keep on telling why stamp collecting is 
interesting there will be no room for other 
hobbies but before I go let me whisper that 
the real thrill of stamp collecting is starting 
youngsters on the same path, also shut-ins, 
young or old. 
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® Huron, South Dakota, Active 
in Promoting 4-H Club Work 

In 1928 the Kiwanis Club of Huron spon- 
Kiwanis 4H Dairy Calf Club com- 
posed of nine boys living near Wolsey, South 
Dakota, the County 
Agent R. A. Cave. 

Two members of that calf club have been 


sored a 


under supervision of 


seclected two successive years to represent 
South Dakota at the National 4H Club 
Camp in Washington, D. C., which is the 
highest 4-H honor that can come to club 


members in the state. 

Two 4H boys and two 4H girls who have 
done outstanding club work are selected each 
year from each state to attend the camp for 
training leaders at Washington. The Kiwanis 
1-H Dairy Calf Club is the first club in South 
Dakota to have two ol its members selected 
for this trip, and Beadle County is the first 
4-H club 


member for this honor two years in succes 


county in the state to furnish a 


sion 
Roberts, the first boy chosen, had 
previously won a trip to the National Dairy 


le Se 


Show in Saint Louis, Missouri, as a member 
of the state champion dairy demonstration 
team and a trip to the National 4-H Club 
Congress in Chicago as county 4H club 


‘ hampton. 


Earl Simantel, the second member of the 
club chosen, was a member of the state 4-H 
dairy judging team at the National Dairy 
Show in Saint Louis in 1929 and won a trip 
to the International Livestock Show in Chi 
cago in 1930 as a result of having the cham 


pionship baby beef calf at the South Dakota 
State Fair that year. 

training its own members, 
Dairy Calf Club laid a 
calf club work 


and aroused so much interest throughout the 


In addition to 
the Kiwanis 1-H 
foundation for 


sound dairy 


county that membership in those clubs in- 
creased in one year from eighteen to one 
hundred and thirty. 

Fifty of the 
nine boys to pay for their heifers, which were 
grade W isconsin. 
They were given three years to pay back the 


] 


dollars was loaned to each 


Guernseys purchased in 
loan, 

The Huron club, consisting of ninety mem- 
hers, was divided into nine groups and each 
group selected one boy to visit and encourage 
in his work. 

The results of this project have been grati- 
fying to the Kiwanis Club of Huron. 


@ Salem, West Virginia, Interested 
in Eighteen-Year-Old Lad 

With tears streaming down his face, Ancel 
Hutson, eighteen-year-old West Virginia boy 
who has been helplessly crippled since in- 
fancy, approached the president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Salem, West Virginia. 

It was the first day of September, and the 
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Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


unfortunate lad had just watched with heavy 
heart 900 happy school children as they an- 
swered the first call to the schoolroom after 
the summer vacation. 

The president of the club, who was busy at 
his work of trying to edit the local news- 
paper, looked into the face of the boy who 
stood before him. 

Ancel. How’s tricks to- 


“Good morning, 
day?” 

“Oh, Mr. M——,” he sobbed in words that 
to the unfamiliar ear would have been un- 


intelligible, “why is it that the boys who do 

















Cup wen by the Kiwanis Club of Lorain, Ohio, 
for best attendance at inter-club meeting of 
Division VIIL., Ohie District, held at Ravenna, 


Ohio. 


make 


they won't 


not want to go to school, they 
and the boy 
let go? I have pleaded to be allowed to go 
to school but they won't let me, and how can 
1 ever make a living if I cannot get an edu- 
I don’t want to go through life a 


oo* 
go; 


who wants to £0, 


cation? 
‘bum.’ ” 

The young man had been known to the 
Kiwanis president for several years. He knew 
that the lad was grievously afflicted in his 
lower limbs, his hands, and his speech: his 
brain seemed the only part of him which was 
not affected. He had a good mind and was 
very ambitious, despite the fact that family 
and home conditions were very much against 
him. By the sale of papers and magazines 
he made a little money and was known to be 
quite thrifty in his habits. 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


Here was a problem too big for the public 
schools, but, thought the Kiwanian editor, 
there must from someone come the help to 
carry this boy through. 

The secretary of the club had long been 
personally interested in his case, but with all 
the talk about Ancel’s handicaps, no real 
action had been taken to help him. 

It was probably the earnest discussions at 
the club meetings, and the heart-stirring edi- 
terials in the local paper that the 
people to action and soon Ancel was taken 


stirred 


to a clinic where he underwent an examina- 
tion. Later the case was taken up with the 
State Rehabilitation Department and another 
medical examination followed. The physi- 
cians did not encourage an operation or hos- 
pital treatment, but approved tutoring by a 
private instructor, and trials made to deter- 
mine the possibilities of improving his speech. 

As a result of the tests and contact with 
the representative of the Rehabilitation De- 
partment of the State schools, a private tutor 
was secured to instruct Ancel each evening 
at the High School 


classes were dismissed. 


building after other 
One of the first objects of the teacher was 


to train Ancel in speech—speaking words dis- 


tinctly. spelling, definitions, and diction. 
Rapid progress was made from the begin- 
ning, and at the end of six months a test 
was given which showed Ancel to be doing 





ent to the fourth grade. At the 
close of the school year his work was found 


work equiva 
to be very satisfactory. There is still much 
work to Ancel 

continue this fall with his studies under the 


be done, however, and will 


direction of the same teacher as last year. 
The gratitude and appreciation expressed 
by Ancel has made the Salem Kiwanians feel 
that this the 
worthy projects the club has ever sponsored 


undertaking is one of most 
and they are now determined that Ancel shall 
be given an opportunity to become a useful 
with training that will him 
to take an active part in the life of the com- 
munity. 


citizen enable 


@ One-Hundred Per Cent Service 
to Under-Privileged Boys by 
Macomb, Illinois 

Five the Kiwanis Club of 
Macomb, Illinois, undertook under-privileged 
child work as its main activity. The work 
was quite successful the first year and the 
next year eight boys were enlisted and in 
each case a Kiwanian volunteered to take the 
responsibility of the under-privileged boy. 
The following year, sixteen boys were on the 
list and an equal number of sponsors vol- 
unteered. The following year the number 
reached twenty-four by the same procedure. 
The fifth year or the past year of 1930, the 
club became one-hundred per cent efficient 
in this undertaking. The Macomb club has 


years ago 
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fifty-two members and there are fifty-two boys 
on the list at the present time. 

The boys are given medical care by the 
dentists and doctors of the Macomb club and 
they are invited to attend four or five dinners 
of the Kiwanis club during the year. Each 
Kiwanian is given the following list of activ- 
ities for which he is responsible: 

(1) Accompany your boy to the doctor 
twice a year. 

(2) Accompany your boy to the oculist 
once a year. 

(3) Accompany your boy to the dentist 
once a year, 

(4) Encourage Boy Scout and Y.M.C.A. 
membership. 

(5) Encourage the boy to attend church 
and Sunday School regularly. 

(6) See that a very small bank account 
is started for the boy. 


(7) Get a job for your boy in the sum- 
mer if he wants it. 


(8) Encourage your boy to read good 
books. 

(9) Have your boy visit you at least once 
a month. 

(10) Take your boy to a ball game, 
movie or for an automobile ride occasionally. 

(11) Encourage your boy in his school 
work. 

(12) Report to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child once a 
month. 

By starting with a small number and 


gradually increasing interest no difficulty was 
found in reaching one hundred per 
efficiency. Surely this personal interest on 


cent 


the part of these men will have its influence 
for good on the future of these boys. 





@® Fall Festival Days Draw Big Crowds 

The Kiwanis Club of Minonk, Illinois, 
sponsored a successful Two-Day Fall Festival 
im codperation with the local business men 
and citizens. Thousands of visitors attended, 
the average estimate being around 20,000. 
The 
tractive, and all of the surroundings lent their 
enchantment to the festival spirit. 

There were baseball games, band contests, 


free of 


street decorations were unusually at- 


a balloon ascension, a exhibition 


graceful flying and difficult stunts, a beau- 
tiful night parade with many floats, seven 
divisions of floats, three to ten in each divi- 
sion, a children’s parade, and a dandy horse 
show. The miniature train furnished by the 








Doll Division, part of the children’s parade. 


in Minonk, Illinois 
hit. 
Soys and girls had full liberty and the cars, 


Illinois Central Railway made a big 
inside and outside, and on top, were crowded 
during hour of the 
youngsters, and it was heavily loaded in the 
parade. They came from miles away to play 
in this train. 

Of there the 
merry-go-round, and numerous 
aries to help make things more lively. The 
pavement 


every two days with 


course, were ferris wheel, 


concession- 


dance each night was largely 


patronized and enjoyed. 

President Walter Keely writes that it was 
a grand and glorious success, with money on 
hand after paying all expenses. 








Streator Kiwanis High School Band, winner of 


third prize in the Band Contest. 








Kiwanian “Gene” Hodgson, on horse, leading the 
parade. “Gene” was marshal of the day and rode 
his saddle horse “Gray Eagle.” 
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® Glenwood, Minnesota, Provides 
Cabin for Boy Scouts 

Pope County, Minnesota, has recently built 
at Glenwood a new $250,000 Court House 
and paid for it in advance out of money 
saved for that purpose,—but that is another 
story. The real story is how the contractor’s 
tool house and architect’s office became a 
Boy Scout Cabin. 

Rev. L. M. Tesh, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Glenwood, spotted the tool house, 
had a vision of would look 
converted into a cabin for the boys and did 
not cease working until it was finished. 

The contractor had been offered a hundred 
dollars for it on the ground, but when he 
learned that the Boy Scouts wanted it, he 


how it when 


gladly gave it to them. Members of the 
Glenwood club became interested; it was 


moved to an ideal location on the edge of 
the golf grounds, on a high hill and near a 
wonderful spring and woods. 
With the of the 
Club who gave seventy-five dollars for addi- 
tional lumber, and the efforts of President 
George Cheeseman, the tool house was trans- 
formed into a beautiful and useful cabin. 


assistance Commercial 


@ Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis 
Activities in Retrospect 


Kiwanian Benjamin Hinchman, Jr., for 
the past twelve years secretary of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 


spent a little time in retrospection and penned 
the following which gives an excellent idea 
of just how much has been accomplished by 
Johnstown Kiwanians during his years of 
service. 

“With nerve, energy, but no money we gave 
an open air show for the benefit of our local 
business interests. Our exhibitors said it was 
a boon to them. 
booths and a $5,000 expenditure; but we had 


For us—we planned 100 


179 booths and spent over $16,000. We did 
not figure on making any money; but we 


cleaned up $9,400. We took out no rain in- 
and at 10:30 Saturday night it 
started to rain, but the show was over. 

“With this money we entered into a writ- 
ten contract with the Memorial Hospital 
and started the Kiwanis Orthopedic Ward. 
Later on we organized the first Tiny Tim 
Club for raising orthopedic funds—which 
idea has been rapidly spreading over the 
Ss A 

“The Exposition money plus Tiny Tim 
drives brought our gross receipts to a total 
of over $26,000. 
equipment at the hospital; $4,600 is held in 
bonds as an endowment fund and the balance 
of money is being used in the active work. 


surance; 


Over $5,000 was spent for 


“To date we (including, of course, our con- 
tributors) have credit for hospital treatment 
to over eighty children. We have spread the 
gospel abroad and as a result the out of 
Johnstown Kiwanis clubs (to the number of 
over a dozen) have had about seventy chil- 





Cut. Courtesy Illinois Central Railroad 


This miniature Illinois Central Train, loaned for the occasion, consists of engine, tender, refrigerator car, stock car and caboose, all electrically 
lighted. It is 80 feet long, each car being 20 ft. long by 5% ft. high. 
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dren treated in our Kiwanis Ward. 

“And the work is still going on. During 
this year of 1930 just closing, we accepted 
more than a dozen new orthopedic cases, and 
paid and obligated our Orthopedic Fund to 
the amount of $3,943.40. 

“In our Tiny Tim Drives each member is 
a contributor and a worker and all expenses 
are paid out of the club treasury. Surely 
the Johnstown Kiwanis club can take just 
pride in this work for crippled children.” 
more than $2,300 to 
work of the Kiwanis 


Club of Johnstown in bringing happiness and 


Expenditures of 
further the orthopedi: 


health to deformed and crippled children, 


have been made since January, 1931. 

The committee has acc epted five new cases 
for orthopedic treatment, with an expenditure 
of $1,000 involved. 

In addition the 
different 
$1,034.10. Replacement of an electric machine 
the Memorial 


has represented an ex- 


committee has paid for 


twelve accounts amounting to 


in the orthopedi ward at 
Hospital this 


pe nditure of $300, 


yeal 


@ Painesville, Ohio, Interested 
in City Park and 
Playground Project 
The new development of the seventy-four 
park and 


Painesville, Ohio, undet 


playground project of 
the of the 
City Park Board, received a decided impetus 
the 
and donated to the public a new modern 
eight-foot-high steel-mesh fence, about 1,550 
feet 
new oval athletic field, which includes foot- 
ball, baseball and track facilities. 

The club purchased a 
collapsible wood-steel set of bleachers with 


acre city 


control 


when Painesville Kiwanis club financed 


long and completely surrounding the 


Painesville also 
seating capacity up to six hundred persons. 
Immediately upon erection of the new play- 
ground apparatus the attendance at athletic 
events increased over 200%. 

The financial support of the Kiwanis club 
during 1929 exceeded $3,100 and the total 
moneys paid to the park development during 
members of 


$14,000—a 


previous years, from individual 


the club alone, amounted to 
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Governor Frank C. Huntington of the 


season, the club entertained an average 


New York District 
boys’ camp sponsored by the Rome, New York, Kiwanis club. 
of about 


(standing, seventh from left) visited 
During the two months of the camping 
old house of historical 


100 boys a night, An 


interest, swimming pool, tennis courts, and other facilities make a splendid layout for the camp. 


praiseworthy accomplishment for any service 
club of less than 100 members. 

Future efforts of the 
also pledged to this project. 


Painesville club are 


@® Summer Camp for Boys 
Provided by Rome, New York 

The Rome Kiwanis Boys’ Camp is owned 
by the Kiwanis Asso- 
ciation, Inc., its officers being composed of 


Rome Recreational 
past presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Rome. 
The retiring president of the club becomes 
the president of the Camp Association for 
the The of the 
camp is to provide a summer camp for boys 


following year. purpose 
who could not enjoy camp life any other 
way. In 1930, 1,069 boys used the camp and 
it is estimated that this number was more 
than doubled during the 1931 season. The 
camp is located nine miles from Rome in an 
ideal location for a boys’ camp and provides 
a swimming pool, baseball diamond, basket- 
ball court and various other play fields. 





The development of a 74-acre city park and playground project in Painesville, Ohio, received a 
decided impetus when the Kiwanis club financed and donated to the public an eight-foot high steel 


mesh fence about 


1,550 feet leng and completely surrounding the new oval athletic field. The 


Kiwanis club also purchased a collapsible wood-steel set of bleachers with a seating capacity of up 


te 600 persons. 


The financial support of the Kiwanis club during 1929 exceeded $3,100 and the 


total moneys paid te the development fund during the last three years from individual members 
eof the club amount te $14,000—a praiseworthy accomplishment for any service club of less than 
100 members. 





This year the club members erected a very 
splendid mess hall large enough to care for 
eighty boys at meal time. In addition to 
building the mess hall, the members have 
set out over fifteen hundred seedlings, pine 
and spruce, on the camp property. 


® Wausau, Wisconsin, Sponsors 
Annual Kiwanis Farm Shop Course 

The Kiwanis Club of Wausau, Wisconsin, 
has sponsored its third annual Kiwanis Farm 
Shop Course at the Wausau Vocational 
School. This course orginated Eiffel 
Holm, Director of the Vocational School when 
he was president of the Kiwanis club. The 
county club leader selects the boys, forty in 
number, and the Committee on Agriculture 
of the club arranges for their entertainment, 
lodging and meals. One of the hotels of the 
city are glad to have the boys room with them 
and to prepare them a club breakfast each 
morning. Their noon meal is secured at the 
school cafeteria for which they pay them- 
The Retail Division of the Chamber 
of Commerce gives the boys a banquet on 
one evening and Thursday evening the Ki- 
wanis club holds its weekly meeting in their 
honor. The Y. M. C. A. gives the boys guest 
privileges for the week and arranges a swim- 
ming period for them each day, and also 
entertains them one night of the week at a 
party. 

The course of instruction at the school is 
arranged by the director of vocational educa- 
tion. The boys are divided into two groups 
and assigned to the various shops for dif- 
ferent periods of the day. Last year they had 
working, wiring, 


with 


selves. 


tin shop, wood electric 


demonstration of lubrication, paints and 
finishing. All of this work is designed to be 
taken by the boy back to his own farm shop 
and to help him in making repairs and ad- 
ditions on the farm. Each boy makes some 
useful article which he can take home as a 
sample of the kind of work which he did and 
also as a remembrance of his time at the 
school. 

The first year this course started, there was 
some difficulty in securing thirty boys to take 
advantage of it. The next year, there were 
some twenty boys more than the quota al- 
lowed. Last year it had so spread in popu- 
larity that there were sixty boys who wanted 
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Lenoir, North Carolina, High School Ba 
the state. 


Transportation for the trips was furnished by the Kiwanis Club of Lenoir. 


nd, and various trophies won in music contests held throughout 


Standing at the 


left with baton in his hand is James C. Harper, director of the band. 


to take advantage of the offer but could not 
because only forty can be accommodated at 
the school. 

The Committee on Agriculture has very 
ably handled this matter each year. The city 
government always has some official to wel- 
come the boys, as does the board of voca- 
tional education. Is it any wonder that the 
Wausau club is proud of this activity? 


® Scholarships Given 
by Boulder, Colorado 

Boulder is the home of the University of 
Colorado so when a new club objective was 
naturally the thoughts of the 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Boulder 
turned to something of an educational na- 
1928, the Boulder Kiwanis Club 
Scholarships were originated. Each year, a 


sought. very 


ture. In 


two-year scholarship is given to a boy and 
a girl from the graduating class of State 
Prep, as the Boulder High School is known, 
to the University of Colorado. 

The Vocational Guidance 
selects the candidates from a list submitted 
by a committee of six Prep teachers who have 
studied the fitness of the students over a 
period of months. 

The are based on_ scholarship, 
school activities and the ability to get ahead 
under adverse conditions. Every boy and girl 
has to a great extent worked his or her way 
through Prep and has made a fine record 
in college beside doing outside work to help 


Committee on 


awards 


along financially. 

are guests at a club 
luncheon several times during the year and 
are very proud to be known as the Kiwanis 
Club Scholarship winners. The Boulder club 
takes great pride in the fine records they 
are making and in the part the club itself is 
taking in helping to build these young Amer- 
ican citizens. 


These young people 


® “Friendship Week” Inaugurated 
by Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

One of the outstanding activities of the 
Kiwanis Club of Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 
last year was the inauguration of “Friendship 
Week.” Greensburg has long been known as 
a dificult place in which to become ac- 
quainted and in an attempt to better this 
condition the task of visiting every home in 
Greensburg and southwest Greensburg was 
attempted. 


After considering there were over three 
thousand the 
invited Rotary to participate in the move- 
ment. The Kiwanis club with a membership 
of eighty and the Rotary club with a member- 


effort to visit 


homes to be visited, club 


ship of sixty made a 
every home within a week. 

From the reports brought to the club a 
good start has been made and the seed sown 
last year will grow into a real movement of 
great worth in their city. 


great 


® Lenoir, North Carolina, Assists 
High School Band 

The High School Band of Lenoir, North 
Carolina, under the wing of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lenoir, has recently established a 
very high record. This school has only some 
260 students and would logically belong in 
Class “B” under the North Carolina Music 





i. 
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Contest rules, but the rules also allowed any 
school to enter in a classification higher than 
its own. The Lenoir High School used this 
action to enter its band in Class “A,” which 
meant that it had to compete with bands from 
schools five to ten times the size, schools that 
had more students to select from and also 
larger appropriations with which to buy band 
instruments. 

The Lenoir Band tied for first place in 
Class “A” 
first places in solo, small group and chorus 


and representatives also won many 


events and brought home the cup for most 
points won in their class. At the state contest 
there were between 2,000 and 3,000 high 
school student contestants and these, in turn, 
were the winners from thirteen district con- 
tests held over the state. James C. Harper, 
director of the band, writes that they could 
not have gone to the State Music Contests 
and had 
for the loyal Kiwanians making it possible. 


won these honors if it not been 


® Award Given to Best Student at the 

University of Maryland 
Kiwanian Charles 

Linhardt, Jr. of Balti- 


Lieutenant- 


ath, 


“me 






more, a 
Governor of the Capi- 
tal District, personally 


donates a ring to the 


best student at the 
University of Mary- | 
land, his own alma ~— 


Honor Student Wins 


mater, for proficiency reece 
in athletics and scho- 
lastic work. Joseph Deckman, pictured 


above, won his ring because of being Presi- 
dent of the the 
Student Council; three honorary college and 


Senior class, member of 
engineering fraternities, Latch Key Society, 
football and LaCrosse squads. 

Here is an idea for other loyal sons. 








Winners of the Boulder, Colorado, Kiwanis club scholarships for the past four years. Each year 
since 1928 the Kiwanis club has given a two-year scholarship to the University of Colorado, to a 
boy and a girl from the high school graduating class. 
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We Need Our Dreamers 
From the ancient Greek we have derived 


two rather unusual but expressive words. 


words “ergonocentric” and 
The former means “job 
latter “man-centered”, 


stress 


They are the 
“anthropocentric”, 

centered” and the 
Has not too great been put 
fitting our people to earn their living rather 
than to live their lives? 
our feet too much on the ground and not 


upon 
Have we not had 


enough in the clouds? 

The world needs its dreamers. They rarely 
come from the mass of men trained for 
specific jobs. World progress in fair dealing 
comes pitifully slowly out of the thoughts 
and deeds of men immersed in selfish busi- 
ness. The practical business man looks with 
suspicion upon the idealist, yet it is the 
idealist almost alone who is giving the world 
its forward proddings toward better con- 
ditions. 

It is not democracy but moral fiber that 
is always on trial. An illiterate, untutored 
democracy will live its life in happiness if 
its heart is right. If it is wrong, all the 
culture, the technical skill, the wealth in the 
world will not suffice to keep it from the 
morass of suffering and distress into which 
ignobility of character will plunge it. 

Howarp Wuippte, Vice-Pres., 
Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Interested in Farmers 

One of the major activities of the Columbus 
Kiwanis club is to promote the interests of 
the farmer and agriculture. 

With this end in 
view the club _§ar- 
ranged for an address 
to its members last 
week from W. R. 
Perkins, director of 
the A. and M. College 
Experiment Station. 

The club is seeking 
a way to be of more 
benefit to the farmers 
and to agriculture 
generally. 

The sentiment, am- 
bition and program of 
the club in this con- 
nection 
in the following com- 
munication which 
was sent to each mem- 
ber of the club an- 
nouncing Mr. Perkins’ 
speaking engagement: 


is expressed 


“Organized society — 
never pays in full its 
obligation to the 
farmers. They pro- 
duce the raw ma- 


Vancouver, British Columbia. 


terials of wealth. They feed the world. They 
carry the burden in the heat of the day. 
“The conditions of their lives are often 
hard. The rewards of their labors often seem 
small in proportion to the good they do. 
“Not alone material things, but brains and 
the spirit of achievement, service, and sacri 
fice have come from the farms. Read the 
biographies of the men who are leaders in 
Most 
of them came from the farm, and got their 
early training in the bracing school of pov 


every department of endeavor today. 


erty. 

“The Kiwanis club wants to know 
useful men better—wants closer touch with 
them—wants to its appreciation of 
them. Such contacts are helpful; they create 
pleasant friendships and awaken sympathetic 
interests; they produce that better under- 
standing in the presence of which prejudice 


these 


show 


and error disappear, and the spirit of mutual 


helpfulness is enabled to do constructive 
work for the community.” 
—Editorial in the Daily Commercial Dis- 


patch, Columbus, Miss. 





Honest Differences of Opinion 
One’s best friend is not always he who is 
in continual agreement, or who constantly 
assures you of his regard. Friendly argu- 
ment often wipes away pretense and es- 
tablishes a frank, honest footing upon which 
true friendship may stand without danger 
of slipping. Enduring friendships would be 
impossible without some honest differences 
of opinion. 
—Salt Lake City Kiwanian. 








At the Harding International Good Will Memorial erected by Kiwanis International in Stanley Park, 
From the left, A. E. Foreman, Chairman of the Vancouver Kiwanis 
club committee which coéperated with the International committee for the memorial; International 
Seeretary Fred. C. W. Parker, who addressed the Vancouver club on “International Friendship” prior 
te the Pacifie-Nerthwest District Convention; and Charles Marega, sculptor of the memorial. The 
complete story of the memorial was published in the October, 1925, issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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Castles In The Air 
Have you ever sat in solitude, 
Indolently free from care, 
Just to find yourself, unconsciously, 
Building castles in the air— 
And in your lethargy of dreams 
The years in seconds roll, 
And place you on the pinnacle 
Of aspiration’s goal. 


You may fold your arms as a hero 
Of service, with renown; 

Or you can be a Lincoln 

A nobleman, a clown; 

You might choose a Bach, ot 


staunch; 


Mozart; 
Be the idol you admire,— 
For since you’re only building dreams, 
Your castle’s your desire. 


As a child constructs from sand or clay, 
{ mound, where his dreams may dwell, 
That his plastic mind may recognize 

As a hut, or a citadel; 

So, men are building dreams the same— 
Be they knaves, or knights, or kings— 
That bear them argosies of fate, 

On seas of longed-for things. 


Somehow .. . I love to build them, too, 
The same as every man— 
To drift away from everything 
And dream, and think, and plan, 
And reach the heights I’m craving fo 
Forgetting hope, despair 
Yet, find upon awakening; 
Only castles in the air. 
—GeraLL G. Dovenspixt 


What’s The Use 

We Americans are 
too much_ excited 
about being first. We 
seem to be obsessed 
with a craze for set- 
ting records. Some- 
body wants to run a 
mile faster than it has 
ever been run. Some- 
one wants to dance 
continuously for a 
week or two in the 
hope of being the 
first to 
such an absurd ob- 
jective. And what’s 
the use? It is more 
important to determine 
whether what we are 
doing is of benefit to 
ourselves or our fel- 


accomplish 
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lows, than it is merely 

to set out to establish 

a new record. 
—Sunbury, Pa. 
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Children’s Book Week, November 15-21 


OUND the World in Books” is the theme 
R for Children’s Book Week this year, 
November 15 to 21. Public libraries and 
bookshops have planned “Round the World 
Book Fairs” for the week, bringing together 
al! the delightful children’s books which 
American publishers have made available in 
translation, and other books which give chil- 
dren a sense of intimacy and friendliness for 
their cousins across the seas. France, Rus- 
sia, India, China, Sweden, almost every coun- 
try round the globe, it has made 
contributions in recent years to the favorite 
bookshelves of American and girls. 
These books range from fiction and folk and 
fairy tales to histories, biographies, and books 


seems, 


boys 


of information, giving young readers a varied, 
colorful background of knowledge of the 


world we live in, 


With statesmen endeavoring to solve world 
problems of exceptional magnitude this fall, 
the Book Week theme of international friend- 
ship through reading has a special timeliness. 
Kiwanis clubs might plan interesting pro- 
grams for November, inviting the city li- 
brarian or a well-informed bookseller to give 
a talk on the part books can play in making 
boys and girls “world citizens.” 

Maud and Miska Petersham have designed 
a very gay wall panel in vivid color for Book 
Week, with children of other lands, in na- 
tional costumes, carrying books to American 


children. This streamer and a manual of 
program suggestions will be forwarded to 


clubs, on receipt of 25 cents to cover mailing 
costs, by the Book Week Headquarters, Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 





Economic Law in Business 


(From page 485) 


and reality. If the world had paid more 
heed to the law of supply and demand, 
if natural rather than artificial price- 
making had been consistently fostered, if 
sound economic knowledge and experi- 
ence rather than human vanity and short- 
formulated the 
policies of governments and of business 


sighted selfishness had 


everywhere, no such violent readjustment 
would have been necessary. In our blind- 
denied the truth, but to our 
cost we have discovered that the truth 
is mighty and will prevail. 


ness, we 


IV 

HERE is another aspect of this basic 

question of supply and demand which 
should not be overlooked, and that is its 
psychological significance. Economics is 
not a purely mechanical and mathemat- 
ical science. It deals with human rela- 
tionships, and it is constantly pervaded 
To 
foresee future economic conditions, one 
would have to be able to predict not only 
cold, impersonal statistics, but also public 


with very human hopes and fears. 


opinion. Many instances of these psycho- 
logical factors in business could be cited 
during the last few years. The crash of 
commodity prices and production, to- 
gether with the stock market panic, at 
first confused and bewildered the public. 
So great had been the optimism engen- 
dered during the boom, that for months 
public opinion stubbornly remained blind 
to economic facts. When it finally gave 


way to general pessimism and alarm, 
these new moods were all the darker be- 
cause of the contrast with the totally dif- 
ferent state of mind which had preceded 
them. Undoubtedly, from the perspec- 
tive of 1940, the extreme optimism of 
1929 and the unmitigated gloom of 1930 
and 1931 will appear equally exagger- 
ated and ridiculous. 

The current situation, however, has not 
been improved by the weak and uncer- 
tain counsels which the public has re- 
ceived from business leaders themselves. 
There have been too many suave state- 
ments that reassure nobody, too many 
empty platitudes, too great a lack of 
frankness and realism, too much of an 
attitude of trying to whistle in the grave- 
yard at midnight. On the other hand, 
the occasion has called forth the usual 
crop of calamity-howlers, alarmists and 
publicity-mongers — with 
some personal axe to grind. The alarm 
felt by the public has placed a sort of 
premium upon making sensational state- 
ments, writing hasty and lurid articles 
and even books, and issuing solemn warn- 
ings of the collapse of civilization. Most 
of these hysterical over-statements have 
been selfish, vain and insincere, yet they 
have played a large part in augmenting 
the fear of investors and consumers to 
buy, and in retarding the formulation of 
constructive business policies. Obviously, 
this sort of thing tends to delay the com- 
pletion of business readjustment and the 


irresponsible 
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ending of the depression. 

When looked at in cold blood, highly 
seasoned emotional talk of this kind is 
only the froth and spindrift whipped up 
by the changing tides of supply and de- 
mand. We have heard it all many times 
before. Whenever demand appears to be 
outrunning supply and prices rise, there 
is always someone to treat us to a glow- 
ing vision of the millennium just around 
the corner. Whenever supply temporarily 
over-balances demand and prices fall, 
someone is always on hand to point out 
to us the bottomless pits of Hell itself 
yawning at our very feet. Strangely 
enough, these ready guides and prophets 
are often the same identical 
Consistency may be a jewel, but also, ap- 
parently advertising pays! 

Mass emotion of this sort is actually 
generated by major changes in prices, 


persons. 


which themselves are caused by economic 
readjustment. This explains why it is 
that just when optimism is at its height, 
danger impends, and that just when pes- 
simism is deepest, readjustment toward 
more favorable conditions is already pow- 
erfully under way. 


Vv 
HE depression in business, and the 
fear complex in public opinion, then, 

have resulted from an economic read just- 

ment necessitated by the previous liber- 
ties which were taken with supply and 
demand. The sooner, therefore, the polli- 
cies and actions of our governments and 
our business enterprises can be put into 
harmonious accord with natural economic 
conditions, the more quickly this inev- 
itable readjustment will be completed, 

The surest 

way to continue the depression is to pro- 

long the need of readjustment, through 


and prosperity will return. 


homeopathic attempts to cure economic 
ills by 
the attempted interference with supply 
and which originally 
them. 

Yet this view is constantly challenged 
by those who advocate the employment 
of arbitrary stabilization. 
Considering essentially a 


interjecting into them more of 


demand caused 


methods of 
business as 
meaningless and disorderly process, such 
men demand artificial policies for limit- 
ing production, for stimulating demand, 
and even for price-fixing and 
manipulation. The specific forms which 
this general attitude toward business 
takes, are legion. But underlying them 
all is a conception of supply and demand, 
and of prices, as passive things which 
can be moulded to their hearts’ desire. 
The self-correcting tendencies of prices, 
and the inevitable influence of prices 
upon both production and consumption 
are ignored. Sometimes, for example, 
they will attempt to hold up or even to 
raise prices, but ignore the fact that this 
step will necessarily and unduly stimu- 
late production. In the end, however, they 
are sure to learn that they are operating, 


price- 
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not upon a corpse, but upon a living 
organism. 

It is true that the law of supply and 
demand is not simple but complex in its 
practical operation, that it sometimes 
exerts its influence quite gradually, and 
that a amount of interference 
with it in minor details is inevitable. Also, 
in times of depression, there is a dramatic 


certain 


appeal to mere activity, whether wise or 
foolish. A policy of laissez-faire is apt 
to seem negative and hopeless—a_ con- 
There is always a 
even 


fession of failure. 
great temptation to “do something,” 
if it is quite the wrong sort of thing, and 
in reality only tends unnecessarily to 
delay the recovery. 

There has been much criticism of the 
seeming inertness with which American 
business has faced this depression. I am 
not sure that in reality this passive atti- 
may not, in the been 
rather wise. Obviously a major readjust- 
ment has had to take place. The fact 
that we have let nature take its course, 
may well for the ultimate 
perity of the country. The less we need- 
lessly exhaust ourselves trying to swim 
against the tide, the more rapid progress 
we will be able to make when the tide 
itself turns. 

The price of success is bound to be 
obedience to the law of supply and de- 
mand. Waste can and should be elim- 
inated, by-products fully utilized, inven- 
tion stimulated and better products per- 
fected. Hard work and _ constructive 
thought, rather than idle lamentations or 
the pursuit of futile panaceas, must be 
the order of the day. All such efforts are 
in fundamental harmony with the law of 
supply and demand. They constitute the 
methods by which America has success- 


tude main, have 


augur pros- 


fully met the challenge of depression 
many times before, and can meet it again. 
But the injection of artificial measures to 
stimulate or depress the normal effects 
of supply and demand requires the ut- 
skill and care. Such experiments 
must correctly anticipate future normal 


most 


trends, or they will merely interject into 
the situation an additional distortion 
which, by requiring further economic re- 
adjustment, may well lengthen the de- 
pression and retard the recovery from it. 
This danger is all the greater because of 
the fact that, in most cases of so-called 
“stabilization,” there are quite selfish 
interests at stake, and in consequence an 
almost invariable tendency to seek selfish 
advantages by any plausible means. 
American business is an organic whole, 
not a bundle of separate and independent 
parts. The great cyclical waves of pros- 
perity or of depression strike the whole 
structure. All must therefore share in 
the readjustment through which the coun- 
try is now going. The law of supply and 
demand is no respecter of particular 


groups or special motives. Everyone must 
pull his own weight in the boat. There 
should be no favored classes or privileged 






industries. The retailer cannot hope to 
maintain his own prices when the prices 
at which he can purchase have fallen. 
Wages must justify themselves on the 
basis of production and performance; 
one class of wages cannot be held up se 
that the recipients can unfairly obtain 
increased purchasing power brought 
about by wage reductions in other quar- 
ters. Attempts to help one industry at the 
expense of others, or one section of the 
country at the expense of other sections, 
must be avoided. We cannot hope to re- 
establish any sound or lasting prosperity, 
if we create in American business life 
a set of Robin Hoods to steal from one 
class in order to give free alms to an- 
other. Such practices as these are of 
course unfair in themselves. But what 
is more, they create an uneven and un- 
sound foundation for future prosperity, 
by producing distortions in prices, and 
derangements in the forces of supply and 
demand, which in the long run _ neces- 
sitate further serious and critical read- 
justments. 

Finally, if we are to speed the ending 
of depression and to recover prosperity 
which will last, we must not conceal or 
hinder the free and open expression of 
the forces of supply and demand in our 
market places. There has been, I feel, 
too much subterfuge in this regard, and 
too little frankness. It is futile outwardly 
to maintain nominal prices and secretly 
engage in price-cutting, to hold up high 
nominal rents and then nullify them by 
granting large concessions of free oc- 
cupancy, to keep up a wage scale that 
looks high on paper and at the same time 
to lay off the help half of each week. In 
the long run, such subterfuges deceive 
nobody, and are only a hindrance to re- 
adjusting our prices to levels which will 
move permit employment and 
bring back general prosperity. 

The integrity of prices as the natural 
expression of supply and demand, and 
the natural regulators of production and 
consumption, should be safeguarded from 
well-intended yet dangerous and uneco- 
nomic interference. Those who would 
manipulate prices in the supposed inter- 
est of prosperity, are only too apt to 
attempt to weaken or destroy the free 
and open markets for the crime of telling 
the truth. 

Perhaps the most obvious case of this 
sort has occurred in connection with the 
wheat market. In a vain and costly at- 
tempt to “stabilize” wheat prices in direct 
defiance of the conditions of supply and 
demand, our wheat market has been sub- 
restrictions and its 


goods, 


jected to special 
normal price-making facilities to distor- 
tion. Yet these fallacious steps have 
neither afforded prosperity to wheat 
farmers, nor held up the price of wheat, 
which has recently sold lower in Chicago 
than at any period during the twentieth 
century, and in Liverpool than at any 
time for three hundred years. 
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The depression has inevitably been 
accompanied by a long-continued and se- 
vere decline in stock prices. This decline 
has been forced by the law of supply and 
demand, because the desire or the need 
of selling has proved to exceed the will- 
ingness to buy. Many proposals have 
been made to hold up share prices by 
some artificial expedient—especially by 
the abolition or curtailment of short sell- 
ing. This is a basic and perilous fallacy 
for many reasons, but not the least im- 
portant is that any such one-sided inter- 
ference in stock market methods would 
necessarily create unsound and unnat- 
ural conditions which ultimately would 
prevent rather than assist a genuine, 
healthy and lasting recovery in prices. 
The New York Stock Exchange has and 
always will advocate and strive to main- 
tain a free and open market. From bitter 
experience it knows that the law of sup- 
ply and demand cannot be disregarded 
and may not be tampered with, and in 
this conviction it has ever sought to be 





consistent. 

Any deliberate perversions of the nat- 
ural markets are especially dangerous 
because they establish arbitrary and de- 
ceptive prices which inevitably derange 
both production and consumption. For 
the formulation of any sound and correct 
policies in business or in investment, 
natural and truthful prices are indis- 
pensable. Normal price-making is there- 
fore an activity vital to the efficient and 
healthy functioning of our entire eco- 
nomic establishment. Natural prices are 
in fact the compass of business, which 
gives us a certainty of direction. We 
cannot keep the ship of national busi- 
ness upon its true course if we selfishly 
and futilely put magnets around this 
compass so that it wil] tell us lies in- 
stead of the truth concerning actual eco- 
nomic conditions. 

VI 
has business 
become 


S° COMPLEX modern 
grown, so world-wide have 
its ramifications, that of necessity changes 
in its progress take time to effect. The 
course of a great business depression is 
like the turn of an ocean tide. For slow, 
interminable hours the waters recede, 
and at length lie dead and without mo- 
tion, as if they had permanently for- 
saken the shore. And yet, just when 
the waves have receded the furthest, and 
betray the least sense of motion or power, 
the ebb tide ceases, equilibrium is re- 
asserted, and imperceptibly the shoaling 
waters return. 

So too it is in business, with the alter- 
nate oscillations of supply and .demand. 
Before the flood-tide of prosperity can 
return, invisible under-currents and the 
pull of unseen economic forces must 
exhaust themselves. These forces respond 
to laws vital to human existence. Like 
the tides, they are little subject to hu- 
man control. If in our vanity we cannot 
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or will not learn this lesson, if we still 
insist upon attempting to oppose futile 
obstacles to the inevitable course of 
events and to swim against their mighty 
currents, our folly will be upon our own 
heads. 

But meanwhile we may rest assured 
that the fundamental law of supply and 
demand was not suddenly abolished a 
few months ago. It is still working vig- 
orously in our midst. It has compelled a 
major recession in prices, accompanied 
by business depression. But once this 
readjustment is completed, the same eco- 
nomic forces will operate in the same 
direction as our human hopes and aspira- 
tions, and will usher in more favorable 
conditions. It remains for us to heed the 
principle of supply and demand, to gov- 
ern our actions in accordance with its 
dictates, and thereby to hasten the res- 
toration of a prosperity based upon the 
sound and lasting foundation of natural 
law. 





Our Army Today 
(From page 486) 


tration during the past year of 672 mili- 
tary airplanes, flying in formation, and 
demonstrating the great efficiency of in- 
dividuals, of organizations, and of the 
high command and staff. 

In chemistry, in radio, in medicine and 
surgery, in construction, and in many 
other sciences, continuous research and 
study are conducted. Through the train- 
ing system prescribed in the Defense Act 
all components of the army are kept 
informed of the new methods developed 
by this research and experimentation, 
and receive the benefits of improvements 
in equipment. As a result of the close 
contact between the Regular Army and 
other elements of the land forces, and 
the intensive interest that our citizen 
soldiers have taken in preparedness, we 
now may point with pride to a strong, 
well organized National Guard and to a 
leadership reservoir of 100,000 Reserve 
officers, neither of which we possessed 
in 1917. 

No considerable part of the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, or the Organ- 
ized Reserves is concentrated in par- 
ticular areas. Detachments of Regulars 
are found in Panama, in Alaska, in Ha- 
waii, in Porto Rico, and in the distant 
Philippines. All units stationed in Con- 
tinental United States are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. They are cadres only, so 
situated as to assist in organizing the 
nation for defense—but entirely incap- 
able of combining quickly into a force 
intended for aggression. We could not 
possibly conduct a speedy concentration 
of a great field force along one of our 
coastlines prepared to embark upon a 
foreign venture—but in each city and 
hamlet of the nation we can provide the 
skeletonized framework around which 


citizens can rally to the defense of their 
homes and firesides. 

But there is a business side to war, 
equally important with the purely mili- 
tary side. Another of the lessons brought 
home to us forcefully during the World 
War, and perpetuated in the National 
Defense Act, was that armies of today 
must depend for their effectiveness upon 
the ability of the nation to produce muni- 
tions of war. An army is an insatiable 
consumer of materials, and if the flow 
of needed supplies is definitely stopped, 
the defeat of the force is certain. Prepa- 
ration for defense, therefore, 
more than providing for the mobilization 
and training of personnel. We must have 


involves 
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also the assurance that we can produce 
the necessary munitions in time, and in 
sufficient quantity. America is often 
called an “Industrial Colossus.” But how 
many people know that though we were 
actively engaged in the World War for 
nineteen months, every tank, and every 
cannon except for a few special pieces, 
used by the American Army in that con- 
flict was furnished by our Allies? In 
most types of airplanes the same was 
true. 

So the army has as one of its duties 
that of estimating its needs in munitions 
for a major emergency, of learning where 
these can be procured, of studying in de- 
tail the capacity of industry, and of plac- 
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ing before the individual industrialist the 
production problem he would probably 
war. The army dees not work 
alone in this matter. The navy, too, is 
of course concerned, while public-spirited 


face in 


civilians have contributed generously in 
time and effort. War is no longer a semi- 
sporting event between professional ar- 
it is a grim business of a whole 
nation. It affects every man, woman, and 
child from the soldier in the 
front line to the humblest citizen in the 
hamlet in the Once an 


emergency is upon us the soldier has but 


mies 
foremost 
rear. 


remotest 


one objective—the armed foe of his coun- 


try. Producing the things that he must 
have is the job of civilians—working 
under civilian management—controlled 


the civil authorities 
the people have elected. But the nation 
expects the army and navy, in time of 
to study war in its broadest as- 
pects. The results of their study and 
research in the industrial and govern- 
mental fields must be placed before the 
President and Congress in an emergency 
for those authorities may 
care to make of them. 

As by-products of the army’s efforts to 
improve itself for the performance of its 
American civilization 


and coérdinated by 


peace, 


use as 


such 


assigned mission, 
receives contributions whose value is be- 


The Army Medical 


enviable 


yond computation. 
which established an 
record in helping master typhoid, ma- 
laria, and yellow fevers, is still endeavor- 
ing to conquer the diseases that afflict 
mankind. The Army Signal Corps con- 
tinues to make notable contributions to 
the progress of radio, telephone, and 
telegraph communications. The Chemical 
Warfare has discovered means 
and methods for applying the gases and 
chemicals of the battlefield to combating 


Service, 


Service 


scourges in the agricultural regions. 
Commercial aviation has benefited im- 


measurably from the great progress made 
by the Army Air Corps in improving the 
speed and safety of planes, in developing 
navigation equipment, and in the training 
of personnel. Improvements made _ in 
manufacturing processes in our arsenals 
have been communicated to industry, 
while technical advances of many kinds 
have owed their development to the ini- 
tiative of army personnel. 

But in addition to all these things the 
War Department engages in a variety of 
enterprises bearing directly upon the 
peace-time happiness and well-being of 
the American people, that are almost 
completely separated from its military 
activities. Consider the long record of 
the Engineer Corps in developing our 
rivers and harbors. The vast sums that 
have been economically and _ efficiently 
expended under the supervision of this 
corps are seen in our magnificent harbors, 
in the constantly increasing net-work of 
navigable rivers, and in the great works 
provided to lessen the dangers of floods. 
The Inland Waterways Corporation, the 


Panama Canal, and the Insular Bureau, 
all of which report directly to the Secre- 
tary of War, are agencies of government 
whose purposes and accomplishments are 
well known. 

Viewed in the light of its accomplish- 
ments the army would seem to be worth 
far more to us than it has ever 
Nevertheless, it has been charged that 
our army is an expensive one, and in a 
certain sense there is some truth in the 


cost. 


statement. American standards of living 
are reflected in the per capita costs of 
maintaining an American But 
when we compare our yearly outlay for 


soldier. 


our land forces with our aggregate na- 
tional will find that 
basis our expenditures for land defense 


income we on this 
forces are probably lower than in any 
other great country. At least in the pres- 
ent stage of the world’s development we 
cannot afford to do less. 

This not that should 
cease to strive for the perpetuation of 


does mean we 
peace. Each forward step in this regard 
must command our attention and receive 
the support of our enthusiastic approval. 
Particularly must we applaud every 
measure that aims to eradicate from the 
individual those traits of envy, arrogance, 
and greed whose manifestations in the 
mass have been at the root of every war 
in history. The cultural! and spiritual de- 
velopment of mankind is the avenue 
through which Mars will make his final 
exit from the stage of world affairs. Until 
that day comes the army, including Regu- 
lars, Reserves, and National Guard, will 
continue to play its part in maintaining 
the peace and in providing for the secur- 
ity of this country. On this Armistice 
Day, 1931, it is better equipped to fulfill 
this vital mission than ever before in the 
nation’s history. 





Efficiency Contest 

Reports for 1930 

(Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.) 
(From page 501) 


services at the Central Methodist Church 
and also Algonquin Methodist Church of 
which Kiwanian FE. Johns is minister. 

7. We entertained the officers and past 
officers of the Hay Fever Club, an organi- 
zation of approximately 250 tourists who 
come to our city each year for the relief 
of their ailment. 

8. A soft-ball team 
took part in the series of games of the 
Soft-Ball League. 

9. The club made investigation of a 
poor family, finding work for the father, 
and were instrumental in having a five- 
year-old crippled child sent to a public 
institution for treatment. 


was formed and 


~ 


Il. ATTENDANCE 
Our record for attendance for the year 
1930 was probably principally due to the 
fact that at the start of the year the mem- 
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bers were given to understand that only 
through good attendance could the club 
be a success in its work. Consequently 
every member early in the year got the 
spirit of this thought, and it will be noted 
in our Official Monthly Reports that 149 
meetings were made up by our members 
at other Kiwanis clubs. 


Meeting Membership Attendance Percent 


Jan. 8 61 50 81.9 
ae 61 55 90.1 
7 eae 61 56 91.8 

28 61 57 93.4 

Feb. 4 61 54 88.5 

SS ee 61 56 91.8 
18 63 58 92.1 
25 63 58 92.1] 

Mar. 4 63 56 88.9 

tai | 63 58 92.1 
18 63 58 92.) 
ae 63 6] 96.8 
Apr. 1 63 60 95.3 
8 63 59 93.7 
15 63 59 93.7 
22 63 59 93.7 
29 62 SF f 91.9 

May 6 61 57 93.4 

cl 64 52 81.2 
20 64 59 92.2 
27 65 59 90.8 

June 3 63 55 87.3 
roe 63 58 92.1 
tee iF | 63 59 90.5 
ra gee 63 5 92.1 

July 1 62 54 7.1 
os 8 62 54 87.1 

15 62 52 33.8 
22 62 55 88.7 
29 62 55 88.7 

Aug. 5 62 55 88.7 

eae net 62 55 88.7 
19 62 a 88.7 
wiaes? 62 60 96.7 
Sept. 2 62 57 91.9 
= 9 62 60 96.7 
16 62 54 87.1 
23 62 58 93.5 
30 62 56 90.3 

Oct.- 7 61 60 98.4 

eee, | 61 58 95.1 
21 63 58 92.1 
28 63 57 90.5 

Nov. 4 63 60 92.1 

~ 63 55 87.5 
18 63 53 84.1 
* eo 63 5é 92.1 

Dec. 2 63 54 85.7 
= 9 63 5é 92.1 
me 63 63 100 

23 64 57 89.1 
30 64 55 85.9 


Total—4721.7 
Average percent attendance—90.8 
The Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. Marie 
takes pride in the fact that we had for the 
years 1930, 20—100% members. 
—— + —— 

Ill. PROGRAMS ‘ 

DaTE NATURE OF PROGRAMS 
Jan. 8—Inaugural dinner dance. Past 
International President John H. Moss, our 
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invited guest, gave a very inspiring ad- 
dress “The Kiwanis Urge.” (The follow- 
ing day our club accompanied Mr. Moss 
to Canadian Sault club where we again 
heard him deliver a very inspiring mes- 
sage.) 

Jan. 14—Business. 

Jan. 21—Kiwanis Education Committee. 
Members of Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation gave talks on Kiwanis Education. 

Jan. 28—Sports Committee. Made plans 
for Community Winter Sports Program. 

Feb. 4—Business meeting. 

Feb. 11—Agriculture Committee. Eve- 
ning meeting held in country with 37 
farmers of Pomona Grange. Address by 
F. T. McDonald “What Rural and Town 
Folks have in Common.” 

Feb. 18—Good Will Committee. Talk 
by Brigadier General Rodda, Salvation 
Army. 

Feb. 25—Laws and Regulations Com- 
mittee. Talk by Mrs. Mary Ripley on 
parliamentary procedure. 

Mar. 4—Membership Committee. Talks 
on vocational guidance and placement by 
two members of the club. Special music. 

Mar. 11—Business meeting. 


Mar. 18—Music Committee. Practice 
of songs for minstrel show. 
Mar. 25—Public Affairs Committee. 


Talk by Frank D. Fitzgerald of State 
Highway Department. Subject—‘State 
Taxes and Good Roads.” 

Apr. 1—Publicity Committee. Debate 
by two members of the club on National 
Prohibition. 

Apr. 8—Business meeting. 

Apr. 15—Music Committee. Practice of 
songs for minstrel show. 

Apr. 27—Practice of songs for minstrel 
show. 

Apr. 29—Reception Committee. Special 
music. Address by Rev. Nicholls on 
“Civic Duty.” 

May 1—Forty-five members of our club 
went to Canadian Sault Kiwanis club to 
hold joint meeting in observance of 
Canada-United States Week. (21 meet- 
ings were made up by members at other 
clubs this month.) 

May 6—Forty-one members traveled to 
Petoskey, Michigan, a distance of 110 
miles each way to attend a division meet- 
ing with Kiwanis Clubs of Traverse City, 
Petoskey and Canadian Sault. This joint 
meeting was sponsored by our club. 

May 13—Business meeting. 

May 20—House Committee. 
music program. 

May 27—Attendance Committee. Talk 
by F. T. McDonald—“Trial of Aaron 
Burr.” Poppy program to urge citizens to 
buy poppies for benefit of World War dis- 
abled veterans. Special music—outside 
talent. 

June 3—Finance Committee. Special 
quartet music by Rainbow Quartet of the 
Penn. R. R. Address by Rev. Paulsen on 
Emma Nason Home for Under-Privileged 
Children. 


June 10—Business meeting. 


Special 





June 17—Transportation Committee. 
Talk by local college student—subject 
“Profile of the Community.” Special out- 
side music talent. 

June 24—Program Committee. Talk by 
Arthur W. Dawson—*“My Trip to South 
America.” 

(All-Kiwanis Night, June 30, was ob- 
served by our holding meeting as sched- 
uled by Kiwanis International at which 
we entertained our ladies.) 

July 1—-Talk by Hon. Justice Fead, 
State Supreme Court. Humorous talk by 
George Savery “Dr. Piffle.” 

July 8—Business meeting. 

July 15—Business Standards Commit- 
tee. Interesting illustrated talk by Prof. 
Gregg, Michigan State College—‘Home 
Beautification.” 

July 22—A complete report was given 
by our president James Moloney on the 
Kiwanis International Convention at At- 
lantic City. 

July 29—Classification Committee. Ad- 
dress by Chaplain Major Gearhardt of 
the Citizens Military Training Camp. 
Subject—*“Profanity.” 

Aug. 5—Made plans for picnic of 
under-privileged children. Program in 


charge of Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee. 

Aug. 12—Business meeting. Enter- 
tained officers of Hay Fever Club. 

Aug. 19—Music Committee. Address 


on Kiwanis by District Governor William 
Chapman. 


Aug. 26—Good Will and Grievance 
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Committee. Special music program. 

Sept. 2—Program Committee. Special 
music by vocalist Ralph Russell, Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Sept. 9 

Sept. 16 


Business meeting. 

Publicity Committee. Ad- 
Dr. Bates, Cornell University- 
Humorous 


dress by 
“The American Indian.” 
story by Kiwanian Judge Green. 

Sept. 23—Public Affairs Committee. 
Address by Major Crawford, U. S. Army, 
subject—“Army Life.” 

Sept. 30—Report on District Conven- 
tion by delegates. Talk by Miss Hars- 
“Civie Music.” 

Oct. 7—Inter-club meeting having as 
our guests members from the Traverse 
City, Petoskey and Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
We also had as our guests 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker, Governor William Chapman of 
our district, Lieutenant-Governor John R. 
Merrifield of our division and the presi- 
dents of the above clubs. Inspiring talks 
were made by Governor Chapman and In- 
ternational Secretary Parker. 


berger 


tario, clubs. 


Oct. 14—Business meeting. 
Oct. 21—Kiwanis Education Commit- 


Kiwanis School play was given by 
members were 


tee. 
the members. 
taken in this day. 

Oct. 28—Sports Committee. 


Two new 


Talk by 


Ed Thompson, Register of Deeds. Sub- 
ject—“Taxation.” Interesting address 


given by Lieut. Richardson, U. S. Army, 
subject—“A Typical Day at West Point.” 

No. 4—Transportation Committee. In- 
teresting talk by Thomas Chandler. Sub- 


ject—“My Trip in Europe.” Special 
piano music by High School boy. 
Nov. 11—Business meeting. An _ in- 


spiring address was given by Kiwanian 
Rev. Mark Paulsen, who was Chaplain in 
Army overseas. Subject—“The Meaning 
of Armistice Day.” 

Nov. 18—Attendance Committee. Spe- 
cial music program, and talk by Kiwanian 
President E. Pierce. 

Nov. 25—Reception Committee. Miss 
Solomnson, Junior High School teacher, 
presented play by her pupils. 

Dec. 2—Business meeting and annual 
Kiwanis election. 

Dec. 9—Agriculture Committee. This 
meeting was held at High School Domes- 
tic Science Room. A_ very instructive 
talk was given by Mr. Peterman of the 
State Experimental Station on “Pea Rais- 
ing.” 

Dec. 16—Attendance Committee. This 
was our 100% meeting. Kiwanian D. R. 
Williams showed moving pictures of wild 
life. These pictures were taken in the 
wilds of Upper Peninsula, Michigan, by 
Kiwanian Williams. 

Dee. 23—Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee. Selected readings by High School 
and Grade students. Interesting address 
by Rev. Hoyt—“The Meaning of Christ- 
mas.” 

Dec. 50—Meeting in charge of 1930 
officers. Resumé of our past year’s work. 


At the beginning of each quarter of the 
year a printed program, giving detailed 
list of the members of all the committees, 
and a calendar of programs for the fol- 
lowing three months was furnished each 
member of the club. 


near Sea 
IV. COMMITTEES AND SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 
a. CoMMITTEES 

Each committee consisted of from one 
to seven members. The following commit- 
tees were appointed for the full year 
period, and were composed of the entire 
membership of the club, thus giving every 
member some definite work to do. Com- 
mittees were as follows: Agriculture, At- 
tendance, Business Standards, Classifica- 
tion, Finance, Good Will and Grievance, 
House, Inter-club Relations, Kiwanis 
Education, Laws and Regulations, Mem- 
bership, Music, Program, Publicity, Pub- 
lic Affairs, Reception, Sports, Transporta- 
tion, Under-Privileged Child. 

At the beginning of the year all com- 
mittee chairmen were called together for 
a meeting with the officers and were told 
of their work and responsibilities. During 
the year the president designated all par- 
ticular work, not requiring the combined 
efforts of all members, to the committee 
whose name would logically designate it 
for such particular activity. The follow- 
ing committee meetings were held, the at- 
tendance in most cases being about 100%. 
b. SociaL AcTIVITIES 

1. In February almost the entire mem- 
bership attended the annual dinner and 
election of the Chamber of Commerce. 

2. Assisted in entertaining by auto tour 
of the city a large convention of Masons 
who arrived by boat tour. 

3. Assisted in entertaining by golf and 
tour of the city the members of Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity which held its national 
convention in this city. 

4. Held inaugural dinner dance in Jan- 


uary, entertaining the ladies and our 
invited guest Past International Presi- 


dent John H. Moss. 

5. Held meeting with the members of 
Pomona Grange at their hall in the coun- 
try. 

6. Several members accepted invitation 
of Bowating Club (Professional and 
Business Women’s Club) to attend their 
business meeting. 


oe ae 
Vv. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 

Our nearest neighbor club is just across 
the river, one mile away in Canada. Our 
nearest American neighbor club is 110 
miles south at Petoskey and 180 miles 
south we find another Kiwanis club, Trav- 
erse City. 

1. On May 1, 45 of our members at- 
tended a meeting of the Canadian Sault 
Kiwanis club. This was a special and 
extra meeting for us inasmuch as it did 
not take the place of our regular weekly 
meeting. This meeting was given in con- 
junction with United States-Canada Week 
for the purpose of cementing firmer the 
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bonds of friendship and coéperation with 
the peoples of our northern border coun- 
try. 

2. On May 6, 41 members traveled by 
auto to Petoskey, 110 miles, joining with 
that club the Sault, Ontario, club and the 
Traverse City Club for a joint Kiwanis 
meeting. This meeting was sponsored by 
our club and was held for the purpose of 
getting better acquainted with the neigh- 
bor clubs and to learn of the work they 
were doing. 

3. On October 7 by our invitation we 
had with us at our meeting 24 Kiwanians 
from Traverse City, 5 from Petoskey and 
25 from the Canadian Sault club. This 
meeting was held for the purpose of get- 
ting better acquainted and to show our 
city to the visitors. 

4. A meeting with the Canadian Sault 
club was had in August at Point Aux 
Pins, a resort in the vicinity of Sault, 
Ontario. This was not in the nature of a 
business meeting but was held for the 
purpose of playing a game of ball with 
our neighbor club. 


2 


VI. RELATION TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


1. Our president, James A. Moloney. 
was sent to Atlantic City to the Interna- 
tional convention. 

2. Had as our guests during the year 
Past International President John H. 
Moss and International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker, and our District Governor 
William Chapman. 

3. Our club was recognized by the dis- 
trict last year by electing John R. Merri- 
field, one of our members, to the office 
of lieutenant-governor and by the appoint- 
ment of Member Emory D. Pierce to the 
Vocational Guidance and Placement Com- 
mittee of the district. Our club’s greatest 
recognition was probably expressed in the 
two cups which we won for efficiency. One 
cup offered by the district for the most 
efficient club of the district and the other 
offered for being the most efficient club 
in the division. All official monthly re- 
ports to the district secretary were filed 
before the tenth of the month except for 
the month of January, which report was 
only three days late. All other 
annual, annual and special reports to the 
district and International organizations 
were rendered promptly. All dues to dis- 
trict and International, and for the Maga- 
zine have been paid in full and on time. 
In October ten of our members, including 
delegates, attended the district convention 
at Jackson. Our trustees have attended all 
trustees’ meetings and two delegates were 
sent to the Grand Rapids Training Con- 
ference held January 9 and 10. 


semi- 


Respectfully submitted, 
T. B. McKinney 


Historian 
Georce W. BAaLpwin 

Secretary 
James A. MOLONEY 

President 
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The Layman and the Law 


(From page 497) 


is the greatest obstacle to improvement. 
For instance, a committee of the National 
Bar Association, headed by the brother 
of Chief Justice Taft of the United States 
Supreme Court, recently went to Wash- 
ington to plead with the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate for 
action on a National Declaratory Judg- 
ment Act. They had an appointment with 
the Judiciary Committee and went to the 
committee room, but found no one there 
to meet them. None of the committee 
were sufficiently interested to take the 
trouble to come and listen to what they 
had to say. Finally one member of the 
committee was found in the corridor, who 
happened to favor the bill, and he was 
induced to come in and listen so that 
there could be a record. You may imagine 
how discouraging such apathy must be 
to lawyers who are trying to better legal 
procedure in the common interest. 

Another improvement in legal proce- 
dure which we do not yet have, but which 
we very much need, is a law providing for 
registration of judgments in other states. 
Under such a law, if you got a judgment 
in a Michigan court against a party whose 
property is in another state or who has 
removed it into another state during the 
suit, you could register the judgment in 
the state where the property was found 
and collect the judgment promptly. Un- 
der the present law you are obliged to 
begin a new lawsuit in the state where 
the property is found. 

A bill providing for this registration of 
judgments has been offered by Mr. Mich- 
ener, our representative in Congress. It 
is plainly in the interest of the public, 
but Congress is not interested. The bill 
is for the benefit of laymen but they 
know nothing of the bill, say nothing to 
Congress in its favor and Congress can- 
not be persuaded to give it attention. 
The public, indeed, seems rather afraid 
of lawyers, and if asked by them for as- 
sistance suspects that the lawyers are 
seeking some selfish end of their own. 
Ignorance of the law on the part of the 
public breeds suspicion of the profession. 
There is no body of laymen which offers 
any organized support to the public 
spirited associations of lawyers who are 
actually working for the interests of the 
lay public. 

Here is fine work for clubs like Kiwanis. 
An intelligent public opinion is essential 
to accomplish much needed reforms in 
the law,—reforms which are needed, may 
I remind you, to advance the interests of 
the lay public, not the interests of the 
lawyers. 

How can we enlighten public opinion 
in regard to the administration of justice? 
There exists in this country an admirable 
means for disseminating information as 


to what is being done and what ought 
to be done to improve legal procedure. 


This is the American Judicature Society | 


with its monthly Journal.* An important 
part of the Society is Mr. Herbert Harley, 
secretary since its foundation and editor 
of the Journal. Charles Evans Hughes 
was president of the society until he be- 
came Chief Justice of the United States, 
when Newton D. Baker took his place. 
The Journal presents and discusses means 
for legal improvement, and records im- 
provements made effective in any part of 
the country. It is non-technical, and lay- 
men would enjoy it as much as lawyers. 
It is a powerful agency for legal reform. 
It is supplied without charge to anyone 
who will take the trouble to write to the 
Law School at Ann Arbor for it. Laymen 
can support this society, codperate with 
it, and help to circulate its journal. 

Leaders of the legal profession who 
are trying to improve the administration 
of justice have a discouraging task be- 
cause the beneficiaries of their efforts 
show no interest. The Kiwanis club 
might organize in each state to aid the 
State Bar Association in its efforts to 
obtain better procedure. It can obtain 
speakers from the State Bar Association, 
who will explain reforms that are needed. 
It need not lack for information. 

A movement is now going on among 
lawyers to unify and incorporate the 
State Bars, requiring every lawyer to be 
a member and to practice according to its 
standards of ethics. Nine states have al- 
ready enacted laws to this end. California 
is a notable example. Every Cailfornia 
lawyer must belong to the State Bar and 
pay it dues. The California Bar receives 
$80,000 a year as dues from members. 
The lawyer must live up to the standard 
of the State Bar in his practice. In the 
first two years after incorporation the 
California Bar disbarred more lawyers 
than had been disbarred in all the pre- 
vious history of the state. 

It must be evident that this incorpora- 
ted bar is not for the private profit or 
advantage of the lawyers but for the in- 
terest and advantage of the public which 
gives the lawyers employment. 

There is a movement toward incorpora- 
ting the bar in Michigan. Nothing would 
help this movement more than to have 
someone besides lawyers go up to the 
state capitol when such an act is before 
the legislature, so as to disabuse legisla- 
tors of the idea that the lawyers have 
was founded and supported for 
many years by a wealthy but eccentric Michigan 
lumberman, Mr. Charles Ruggles of Manistee, 
who was spurred by irritating experiences of the 
law’s delays to an effort to have business princi- 
ples applied to court procedure. He wanted some- 
thing new, something that would lead the way to 
reforms that count. For the last four years the 
income of the society has been from members’ 


dues and contributions, the members being largely 
American lawyers. 


*This society 
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Always 
Erect 


HESE efficient file pock- 
ets will change your files 
from a slump- 
ing, disor- 
dered mass 
to a succes- 
sion of 
erect, order- 
ly units 
with in- 
dexes al- 
ways visible 
and con- 
tents easily 
accessible. 
No Lost Papers 
No Lost Time 
No Lost Space 
File 






“Vertex” Pockets 


because 
specially designed to eliminate these 


are 


filing troubles. Try a “Vertex” File 
Pocket in the place of one of those 
over-crowded manila folders in your 
own filing cabinet and learn how your 
entire filing system can be improved. 


A sample pocket will be sent 
free to users of vertical files. 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell teeta 7 ‘VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as described in Nov., 1931, Kiwanis Magazine. 


Name of Firm....... 


Address .. 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? .. 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL C OMPANY, Bae. x 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















The Christmas Gift Ideal | 


for your customers, employees and 
friends. Nominally priced, yet - ‘‘a regal 
guest upon the Yuletide festive board.” 
Information and prices on request. 


THOMSLOW COMPANY 
332-F St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 














: 


Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog ‘‘E’’ 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


500 W. Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL. 



























Dynamic witty speaker for all Kiwanis 
clubs. Humor with substance. 


Dr. STANLEY L. KREBS 


**Backto Normal” and other subjects. 
Psychologist, Traveler, Lecturer, Author of many 
books. Work endorsed by world authorities. 

Read what Kiwanis clubs say: 
Members unanimous that your address 
was most significant and worth while in 
years. I hope every clubcan hear your ad- 
dress on ‘‘Constructive Americanism’’— 
Dr. E. Le Roy Dakin, Milwaukee. 

Best in years—Youngstown, Ohio 
Truths impressed us—Council Bluffs, lowa 
Every community needs him—Fargo, N.D. 
We want him again—Bethlehem, Pa. 
Fine piece of work—Horace W. McDavid 
A knockout—Logan Square, Chicago 
We need more of the stuff you gave us— 
Elbert Hubbard II., East Aurora, N.Y. 
Ask Kiwanis clubs at Scranton, Columbus, 
Stamford, Niagara Falls, St. Louis. These 
comments are from hundreds made by service 
clubs, bankers, lawyers, sales organizations, 
trade association conventions, etc. 
Write now for details 
Address: M. MAIN, Secretary to Dr. Krebs 
Hotel Langwell, 123 W. 44th Street 
New York City, N.Y. 
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same ax to grind in the matter, and are 
trying to put something over them. It 
would help enormously if clubs like Ki- 
wanis would organize to help. 

One of the directions in which reform 
is most needed is in extending the use, in 
civil cases, of Discovery before Trial. It 
is unfortunate for justice at present that 
both parties alike try to keep secret the 
facts of their case until they are brought 
out at the trial. It makes litigation a con- 
test of wits between parties rather than a 
search for If both were 
obliged to place on file all the facts they 
wish to use in the trial, much time and 
expense would be saved and the truth 
would be far more certain to come out. 

Wisconsin has Discovery before Trial. 
[he Michigan Bar Association wants it 
in this state. It is in every way for the 
idvantage of the laymen of the state. 
Kiwanis could help it to become available 
xy developing a public interest in it and 
timulating a public demand. 


justice. sides 








Danish Codéperative 
Agriculture 
(From page 491) 


in which the young men and women of 
the people could receive an education as 
Danes, as citizens. and as members of so- 
ciety, where they could be taught in their 
own tongue by men who loved their coun- 
try and their language and had the abil- 
ity of communicating their ideals to 
others. 

Yet it was not he, but a man from the 
rural district, Christen Kold, who became 
the practical founder of the first Danish 
Folk High School in 1851. It was Kold’s 
aim to help his fellowmen to face the 
never-ending battle between good and 
evil and to lead them to victory, or to use 
his own words: “To give the young peo- 
ple a start so they would never come to a 
standstill.” 


Schools Teach Desire to Work for 
Common Progress Thus: 


A Danish writer, Hertel, expresses him- 
self: “These schools awaken in young 
men and women a yearning for knowledge 
and a desire to work; the character of the 
pupils are strengthened, and they leave 
the schools with a much enlarged outlook 
on life. To satisfy its yearning for knowl- 
edge a current of youth flows from the 
folk high schools to the agricultural 
schools, and when it afterwards passes 
out into life it does so with a strong feel- 
ing of fellowship, and a desire to work for 
common progress. Youth thus gains some 
of the qualifications necessary to the suc- 
cess of a coéperative movement.” 

This form of rural education in Den- 
mark has given great aid to the economic, 
social and political movements in Den- 
mark during the last 75 or 80 years. 

These schools have brought together 


the suspicious, individualistic country 
people in a home-like atmosphere, where 
they have come to know and understand 
each other. They have been helped to an 
appreciation of what is best in life; to an 
appreciation of integrity, loyalty, unself- 
ish service, the good of the many above 
the will of the individual. 

At present time there are about sixty- 
five such schools in Denmark attended by 
some seven to eight thousand young peo- 
ple yearly, between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five, principally from the rural 
districts. Those of insufficient means re- 
ceive aid from the government for their 
board; admission is voluntary and there 
is no final examination. 

This high-school or folk-school move- 
ment for young people has long ago 
spread to Norway, Sweden and Finland, 
and the idea is now arousing great inter- 
est in United States. 

Because this education is so general in 
Denmark, there is at the present time no 
great distance between the scientific work 
in the agricultural experiment stations, 
colleges, and other educational institu- 
tions, and the practical work of farming 
for a living. 








Boys’ Camp at Little 


Rock, Arkansas 
(From page 487) 


composition roof. The size of the assem- 
bly hall is sixty by one hundred feet with 
a large fireplace in either end. This hall 
is used for recreation and reading, for 


plays and games of all kinds. The new 
mess hall and kitchen just finished at a 


_ 


cost of approximately $2,000 is the last 
word in camp mess hall and kitchen 
architecture. Public subscriptions and 
the raffling of an automobile sponsored 
by Dr. K. W. Cosgrove and assisted by 
the Committee on  Under-Privileged 
Child, netting approximately $1,500, were 
used for the construction of this. 

There are two wonderful deep wells 
on the property conveniently located to 
the camp, a baseball diamond, hand ball 
courts, horseshoe pitching grounds and 
tennis courts. The eighty acres has a 
beautiful stream which is never dry, 
spring-fed and clear as crystal, running 
the entire length of the property. There 
is a swimming hole five hundred feet 
long and eighty feet wide with a gradu- 
ated depth and a fine gravel bottom. All 
buildings have large screened-in porches. 
A one-thousand-gallon galvanized tank 
has been elevated which furnishes an 
abundant supply of water for the kitchen 
and other purposes. 

A beautiful arch of native stone with 
the name “Joseph Pfeifer Camp” has 
been constructed at the entrance to the 
camp and the name “Kiwanis” hangs in 
the center of the arch. This arch was 
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erected at a cost of $250 which was also 
donated by Kiwanian Preston Pfeifer. 
The camp is under the supervision of 
a trained camp director. The boys were 
quartered in tents this year which will be 
replaced next year by stone bunk houses. 
Last August the camp was dedicated, the 
address having been delivered by Rev. 
W. P. Witsell, Rector of Christ Church 
at Little Rock. 








How Hometown Determined 
to Recapture Good Times 
(From page 495) 


counting these notes at 95 and refunding 
the other 5 per cent to the merchant if 
and when the note was paid in full. 
After payment from the guarantee fund 
to any bank, the note would, of course, 
become the property of the fund, which 
would receive all further collections on 
it. ‘ 

Obviously, such a plan would be much 
more effective if adopted on a state-wide 
or nation-wide basis. In that event, each 
state might set up its guarantee fund by 
emergency legislative action, if private 
capital were unwilling to do so. The state 
would also have protection against loss in 
that it could ultimately offer temporary 
employment on public works, to the 
amount of their indebtedness, to borrow- 
ers, if any, unable otherwise to repay 
their notes. 

If such a plan were put into effect 
throughout the United States with ade- 
quate publicity, it would, in the opinion of 
the chronicler of this hopeful but hypo- 
thetical proposal, be the means of restor- 
ing promptly a substantial percentage of 
the monthly purchasing power of workers 
which has been lost during the present 
depression. The resulting stimulus to 
business and industry might easily prove 
to be the shove needed to lift us out of 
the present depression. Coupled, as above 
suggested, with an adequate program of 
public works, such a method of unem- 
ployment relief would also be an effective 
means of helping to prevent depressions 
of a serious character in future. 

Isn’t it worth trying—now? 








Set ’°em Up You Bowlers! 


In past years numerous notices of bowling 
contests have come to the attention of Inter- 
national Headquarters. A large number of 
Kiwanis clubs have such contests through- 
out the fall and winter seasons and many 
individual Kiwanians have won many prizes. 

The Kiwanis Magazine wishes to publish 
a bowling page every month during the sea- 
son, so let us have news of your activities, 
your contests, brief articles, photographs, 
mention of individual high score winners, 
and anything of interest pertaining to this 
indoor sport. 
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In times of adversity people are apt to 


| eN I T isl lose faith in themselves — in their busi- 


I N nesses — even in their country and its 
AM 3 R I C A future, therefore, this advertisement is 
based, not on promises or predictions, 

but purely on facts and figures. 
It is submitted to the business men of 
Americaas proof that value at a low price 
will be recognized even in trying times. 
AUBURN’S success is not an accident 
— it is the result of plans and policies 

outlined years ago. 


It has been AUBURN’S creed to pass 


oF Ce an Coma oLem olelo)bComdel-Molselaela we) meltie)ite 


acceptance and patronage and in this year 
when buyers have scrutinized values as 
never before AUBURN was ready to give 


them the greatest value it has ever offered. 








As a result, AUBURN enjoys the 


mXrXN TAN K NJ greatest success in its history. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, IND. 








LAW 


for business 


SUCCESS 


You can easily ascertain the funda- 
mental reason for the success of a great 
many men. The majority of successful 
business and professional careers are 
built upon this same foundation. 


Whether you are a young man on the 
threshold of your career or a seasoned 
business man-—consider this path 
which will lead you to greater ad- 
vancement. 


Law Rules Business 4!! business 


socia 
life is ruled by LAW. A knowledge of law is 
an absolute necessity in every line of business 
or professional activity. Law enhances earn- 
ing power and serves as the means of certain 
advancement. 


Time Tested Law is the aristocrat 


among training courses. 
Law-trained men are stamped as men of 
discernment and dignity. They are looked 
upon with respect. 

The d for a law training is growing 
constantly. For years the Blackstone In- 
stitute, through its homestudy law course 
and service has been meeting and satisfying 
this demand. The Institute can point to 
more than 50,000 people, among them being 
corporation officials, business executives, 
bankers, lawyers, public accountants and 
others who have received financial or other 
benefits from this training. Many successful 
attorneys are among our graduates. 


: 4 The Blackstone Institute 
Authoritative delivers immediately 


upon enrollment the famous 25-volume Mod- 
ern American Law library, cited as standard 
and authoritative by courts of last resort. 
This library serves immediately as a valuable 
reference work upon the entire field of mod- 
ern-day law. Many say the library alone is 
worth the modest tuition fee asked for the 
entire course, 


. But the set of text books 
Of Daily Value ® ealy ont part of 


this rather unusual course. Lesson material 
is mailed at regular intervals. The student's 
study efforts are carefully directed, and at- 
tention is called to rules of law pertaining to 
his regular daily affairs. 

LLB. degree conferred upon those who wish 
to ~ cere a the course. This text and lesson 
material was prepared by a group of eighty of 
the most prominent law authorities in the 
United States. 


The Institute makes noclaim that 

Positive its course will bring a startling 

increase in income to every student. Yet 

most students have reported increases, some 

as high as 200° before completing the course. 

The Institute does claim that a law training 

is the best foundation for a successful business 

or professional career, and that it is without a 

peer in the field of non-resident law instruc- 
tion. 


Full details may be had by 
Yours Free asking for a revised copy of 


the Institute’ s book, “‘The Law-Trained 
Man.”’ This book contains some valuable 
legal tips and pointers which you can apply 
at once in your daily business affairs. It 
is free, and you may have a copy with our 
compliments. Send a post card request or 
use the convenient coupon below. Address 
Blackstone Institute, Dept. 818, 307 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 

Dept. 818, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, I Ti. 

Please send me by mail and without obligation, 
a revised copy of your book, ‘‘The Law-Trained 
Man,”’ and details of your law course and 
service. 


SEE NRE ORNE GRU AI tee Pena eat pra remaa 
Business Position 
Business Address 


City 
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Indiana Star of Service Program 
(From page 489) 


on the local board of charities. 

The state medal was given to William 
D. Bradt who had devoted a lifetime to- 
ward making his home town of Brook- 
ville a delightful place in which to live. 
He has aided in flood relief, Salvation 
Army, Y. M. C. A., and Red Cross work 
with both time and money: organized 
and sponsored the first Boy Scout troop; 
financed and worked on two local parks; 
marked graves of Civil and World War 
veterans; provided a local fire engine; 
provided scholarships for 
children and hospital 
needed; added to endowment of hospitals 
and homes for children; cared for crip- 
pled children. Two thousand five hun- 
dred people came out to see Mr. Bradt 
receive the local citation. Brookville is 
a town of some 2300; they came 
all over the county. The state medal was 
presented at the governor’s banquet, at 
the 1931 Indiana District Convention at 
West Baden. Major General William G. 


certain poor 


assistance where 


from 


Everson, Chief of the Militia Bureau and 
noted divine, flew from Washington, 
D. C., to make the presentation with a 
brilliant and stirring appeal for citizen- 
ship. Next year the second state Star of 
Service will be presented at the state con- 
vention of the Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, thus rotating this 
function among organizations taking part. 

The 1931 Indiana District Convention 
at West Baden unanimously adopted the 
sponsoring of the Star of Service program 
as a permanent Kiwanis objective. The 
effect of public recognition of service is 
good. 

Governor-elect Luther Feeger of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, has just appointed, as In- 
diana District Citizenship Chairman for 
1932, Colonel Andrew J. Dougherty of 
the Indianapolis club. Colonel Dough- 
erty’s daughter, Dorothy, a graduate of 
John Herron Art Institute of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, designed the Star of Serv- 
ce Medal. 





Kiwanis Personalities 


Recently the Lord Bishop of London, Eng- 
land, was guest speaker at Midland, Ontario, 
taking as his subject “We Build.” He has 
accepted an honorary membership in the 


Midland Kiwanis club. 


* oa 


Leo A. Marzolo, artist member of the 
North Central, Chicago, Kiwanis club and 
President of the Palette and Chisel Club of 
Chicago has been given the job of restoring 
the entire Post collection of paintings at 


Battle Creek. 


Not so long ago there was a feature article 
published in The Washington Post concern- 
ing Edwin F. Hill, 2nd Vice-President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C. It con- 
cerned a scrap book kept up by Kiwanian 
Hill of letters he received from numerous 
friends and acquaintances who were over- 
seas during the World War. At the time of 
the war he was connected with the telephone 
company in Charleston, West Virginia, and 
he kept up a regular correspondence with 
hundreds, sending them greetings, news- 
papers, magazines and letters. 

The article in the Post went on to say 
someday some future Historian may run 
across this book and go into ecstacies about 
the personal touch which these letters give 
to many incidents connected with the War. 
On Armistice Day when people are listening 
to speeches and all-day-long programs or 
music over the radio, Ed gets out his scrap 
book and revives those recollections of war 
days. 

ao ox co 

Oscar E. Carlstrom, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Aledo, Illinois, recently an- 
nounced his candidacy for the position of 
Governor of the State of Hlinois. Kiwanian 
Carlstrom has had a distinguished career, 


starting out as a farm boy, where he worked 
until he was twenty years of age, he enlisted 
for service in the Spanish-American War, 
serving for sixteen and one-half months in 
the Philippine Islands. At the start of the 
World War he was commissioned as captain 
of the 6th Illinois Infantry, but later was 
assigned to command Battery B, 123rd Field 
Artillery. This Past Department Commander 
and Past Commander-in-Chief, United 
Spanish War Veterans, participated in three 
meetings in Paris in 1919, which organized 
the American Legion abroad, and was a mem- 
ber of the original committee of fifty to 
organize the American Legion here. He was 
elected State’s Attorney of Mercer County in 


1916, served as a delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of Illinois, 1920, was a 


member of the Illinois State Tax Commission, 
1921 to 1925, and at the present time he is 
serving his second term as Attorney-General 


of Illinois. 
* « * 


Vesey Walker, member of the Kiwanis Club 
of West Allis, Wisconsin, led his Electric 
Post Band of Milwaukee to its third succes- 
sive national championship at the American 
Legion Convention in Detroit. 

ak a5 co 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
was recently elected President of the Voga- 
tional Guidance Association of Chicago. He 
is also serving as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Codperative Agencies of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Section for the Chicago 
Regional White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 

cs % * 


Past President Thomas B. Howell of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has been elected President 
of the National Retail Hardware Association, 
which organization has a membership of over 


20,000 firms and individuals. 
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Honor has come to two Jacksonville, 
Florida, Kiwanians. Robert Kloeppel has 
been selected as governor for Florida of the 
National Aeronautic Association, one of the 
highest honors in the field of aviation, and 
George W. Parkhill was a member of the 
Committee on Arrangements for the conven- 
tion of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation held in Boston in October. 


* *& & 


Alvin W. Hall, Director of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, has recently become 
a member of the Kiwanis Club of Wash- 


ington, D. C, 
as Ae a 


Herbert C. Young, Denver Kiwanian, was 


elected President of the Master Printers 
Association of Colorado. 
By 

Recently Kiwanian E. B. Donnell was 


elected Chief Executive of the City of West 
Palm Beach. Kiwanian Donnell is one of 
the city’s most prominent attorneys and has 
a long record of public service. He is now 
serving his second year on the city com- 
mission. 

He is a former judge of the circuit court 
and past president of the West Palm Beach 
Kiwanis club. 


oe co oo 
From John Lodwick of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, there comes news that Kiwanian 


C. M. Blane of St. Petersburg, held his own 
“Father and Son Day” during the last munic- 
ipal election in the sub-tropical Sunshine 
City because his son, Robert G. Blanc—but 
let’s start this story at the beginning. 

Kiwanian C. M. Blanc was one of the most 
popular mayors of St. Petersburg when he 
was elected back in the hectic boom days by 
a huge majority, and according to the pro- 
visions of the city charter, served a year as 
city commissioner after his year as mayor 
expired. 

During the past summer the state legisla- 
ture granted the Sunshine City a new charter 
providing precinct elections for six council- 
men and a seventh councilman to be elected 
at large. Following in his father’s footsteps, 
“Bob” Blanc entered the race for councilman- 
at-large and piled up the largest vote of any 
of the 14 candidates who had survived the 
primaries. Under the new charter the newly 
elected councilmen gathered to elect their 
own mayor and vice mayor. 

Henry W. Adams, Jr., was elected mayor of 
the council and the choice for vice-mayor fell 
by unanimous vote to the council’s youngest 
member, R. G. Blanc. 











Former Mayor and Kiwanian C. M. Blanc, right, 
congratulates his son Bob who followed in father’s 
footsteps by being elected Vice-Mayor of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, the “Sunshine City.” 





Howard S. Smith, Past Governor of the 
Ohio District, and member of the Dayton 
club, was recently elected Executive Secre- 
tary of the committee to plan a nation-wide 
celebration early in 1932 of the removal of 
the United States Patent Office from the 
quarters it has occupied for nearly 100 years, 
to its new building. He was elected by 
representatives from the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the United States Patent Office, the 
American Societies of Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineers, the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia, and other organizations. In 1836 
when the Patent Office was moved to its 
present site, a similar celebration was held 
under the direction of President Andrew 
Jackson. 

af * oy 


Kiwanian James T. Drew, Chief of Police 
of Oakland, California, was re-elected Vice- 
President of the International Police Chiefs 
Association at a convention of the Associa- 
tion held in St. Petersburg, Florida recently. 


3 * 


Irwin H. Jones, President of the Kiwanis 
Club of Wenatchee, was elected Commander 
of the American Legion for the State of 
Washington. 


Kiwanian George T. Bush of Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania, has been made treasurer of 
the International Society of Philatelic Amer- 
ican (in other words, the stamp collectors 
association). 


Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, President of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Rockland, Massachusetts, is 
President of the National Association of Chi- 
ropodists-Podiatrists. 


* * ® 


Kiwanian Jack J. Williams, owner, editor 
and publisher of the Waycross, Georgia, 
Journal-Herald, was named President of the 
Georgia Press Association at its annual 
convention, 

aK % ae 


Hon. John B. Kates, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Camden, New Jersey, has been 
re-appointed Vice-Chairman to Governor Pin- 
chot of Pennsylvania on the New Jersey- 
Pennsylvania Bridge and Tunnel Commission. 


wt 


At the last meeting of the Colorado Phar- 


maceutical Society, Kiwanian David Frey of | 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, was elected pres- | 


ident for the coming year. 





A Challenge 


Kiwanian C. A. Beems of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Lieutenant-Governor of the Nebraska- 
Iowa District writes that the Cedar Rapids 
club issues a challenge to all clubs for having 
the youngest club president in Kiwanis. Rob- 
ert Bickel, president of the club, was born 
August 29, 1902. 

No age records of club presidents are main- 
tained at International Headquarters, so in 
order to find out, this challenge is being pub- 
lished. Come on, young presidents, the contest 
is on! 
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‘I Had a Waistline 
Like His. 


I Got Rid of It 
This Easy Way.’ 





“*I have worn Direc- 
tor Beit. I have 
reduced my waist- 
line eight inches,”’ 
says J.P. Long 
Lebanon, Pa. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


We want an opportunity 
to prove to you what won- 
ders Director will accomplish in reducing your weight 
and waist measurement. Note how this remarkable 
belt produces an instant improvement in your ap- 
earance the moment you put it on. Note how much 
tter your clothes fit and look. See how naturally 
and comfortably you attain a more erect carriage and 
enjoy a new feeling of ease and comfort and lightness. 


Director Helps Nature 
Reduce Waistlines 
You'll enjoy the big improvement in your 
appearance that Director gives you. You'll en- 


joy the new feeling of renewed life and vitality it 
rings. But best of all you'll enjoy the knowledge that 


excess fat is being absorbed and 








eliminated. The natural elastic- 
ity of the muscles is aided and 
restored. Once again nature 
works away excess fat. Doctor 
R. A. Lowell says, ‘‘Practically 
all excess adipose tissue at 
the waistline can surely be 
eliminated by the faithful 
use of Director Belt.”’ 


How Director Works 


With every movement of 
your body, Director applies 
a firm but gentle pressure on the 
abdominal fat. Every time you take a step—every 
time you stand or sit down—this massage-like action 
of Director reduces the fat at the waistline. This con- 
tinued action works away the excess fatty deposits. 
Within a few weeks Director has accomplished a re- 
duction in a natural way without the slightest effort 
on your part. 

Compare this delightful simple method—with star- 
vation dieting—with violent enervating exercise—with 
expensive bath and massage treatment. Director is by 
far the most natural and satisfactory method of waist- 
line reduction. 


No Laces, Hooks or Buttons 


| The Director is fitted to your measure all in 
| one piece. There are no 
buckles, laces or straps to bother 
you. Light and compact, lies 
flat, worn with ease and comfort, 
cannot be seen. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Let us prove our claims. We'll 
send a Director for trial. If you 
don't get results you owe noth- 
ing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ 


A 


Don’t continue to 
look this way 











The “Director” will 
endorsements and letters from give you a waistline 


users. Mail the coupon NOW! like this 


Landon & Warner, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
PEP PUPP P PEPE EP EE EP EEE TET 





LANDON & WARNER Dept. F-39 § 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. + 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 4 
please send me details of your trial offer. Py 
Name..--- jbenae EL LIA ae ee Re Ay tN - 

ae 
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Ladies Night 
JU 2 
BRAZIL 


A Complete Night 
of Laughter 


c/o National Broadcasting 
Company 


New York City 
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KIWANIANS| 


Advertising will have a part 
in your sales campaign— 
Consider 


THE KIWANIS ebb 


as one of your useful mediums 


__ SEND FOR RATES 

















‘The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—918F St., 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice 
U.S. Courts and Patent Office 

















| TALKS I ‘PREPARED | 

} Have Us 

| 1.Prepare your talks; 2. Compile | 

| special reports and club | 

| papers; 3. Analyze yeur \ 

/ printed forms. \ 
Write for rates and details. 


| RESEARCK SERVICE BUREAU | 


tna Weediawn | Avenue, ans um. 




















Kiwanis Directors, Program and 
Entertainment Committees! 


DO YOU WANT TO | 

RAISE MONEY? | 

Would you like to present a Series of Five Con- | 
certs in your community, sponsored by YOUR 
club and offering Artists of reputation and 


standing in the Concert, Opera and Radio 
World? These concerts to be one month apart. 


| 
| 
WE HAVE A NEW | 


CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
whereby the entire Series of Five Concerts may 
be presented at the usual cost of one. This plan | 
passes a fine profit on each concert, where- 
»y you may add to your club or charity funds, 
at the same time adding to your prestige in the 
| community by giving your public and Kiwanis 
members an opportunity to hear and see fine 
artists. 


The Low Costs Will Amaze You! 
Full Information FREE 
Write At Once With No Obligation 
MUSICAL ARTS SERVICE 
SENECA HOTEL CHICAGO, ILL. 


Artists also supplied for single Special 
Slub Affairs 














Convention — Banquet | 
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MEMORIAM | 








Robert E. Turner 


Robert E. Turner, “Bob” to all who 
were fortunate to know him, for many years 
Secretary of the Capital District, died on 
October 2 at his home in Norfolk, Virginia, 
in his sixty-ninth year. 

For forty-nine years he had been connected 
with the management of Norfolk newspapers, 
which as the result of consolidation, formed 
the present Virginian-Pilot. He was general 
manager of this publication since 1899, a 
period of thirty-two years. 

Kiwanis was Bob’s particular hobby. For 
eleven years he had a perfect attendance 
record; he served as district secretary for 
nine years; attended eleven International 
conventions; member and chair- 
man of three International committees; orig- 
inated “Constitution Day” in 1922; attended 
28 district conventions, trustees’ meetings 
and inter-club meetings; was active in build- 
ing clubs at South Norfolk, Virginia, and 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina. 

He was also active in church work and the 
national councils of the Boy Scouts. 

Bob Turner’s infant ears caught the sounds 
of the Civil War as it was waged toward Ap- 
pomattox. Coming to Norfolk from Peters- 
burg, where he was born, he began first as a 
purser on the Dismal Swamp Canal Line, but 
switched over to newspaper management later. 

As his own newspaper stated: “Mr. Turner 
was known among his friends as a man of 
kindly spirit, of wide tolerance, and a whole- 
some friendliness. His alertness of mind, his 
aggressive adherence to civic duty had won 
him a place of honor among his fellow citi- 
zens. 

At the time of his death he had practi- 
cally completed a history of Norfolk during 
the last fifty years, having possessed not only 
written notes but a vast store of information 
concerning people and events. 

He is survived by Mrs. Turner and five 
children. At the funeral there was an Eagle 
Scout Guard of Honor, many Kiwanians from 
different clubs, representatives from his news- 
paper, Sons of Confederate Veterans, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1932 
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Approved by the 


International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 
January 17-23 


United States-Canada Week 
April 24-30 


All-Kiwanis Night 


June 27 


Canadian Citizenship Week 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 26-July 2 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 11-17 


Suggestions on these programs 
will | be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 


Circulation, Ete., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of Tae Krwants MaGazrne, published monthly at Chicago, 
Illinois, for October 1, 1931. 

State of Illinois, 
County of Cook | 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Charles Reynolds who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of Tus Krwanis MaGazine, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Ki- 
wanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Editor, Fred C. W. Parker, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, Charles Reynolds, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill; Business Manager, Charles 
Reynolds, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given.) Kiwanis Inter- 
national, 520 North Michican Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; William 


8S. 


©. Harris, Pres., 901 Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Harper Gatton, Vice-Pres., 225 West Broad- 
way, Madisonville, Ky.; Andrew G. Gaul, Vice-Pres., 123 King 


Street, East Hamilton, Ont., Can.; Walter R. Weiser, Treas., 
422 Silver Beach Ave., Daytona Beach, Fla.; Fred C. W. 
Parker, Sec'y, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortagees, and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

CHARLES REYNOLDS. 
Business Mer. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October 
1931, 

GEO, A, SEYFER. 
[SEAL] 


(My commission expires December 28, 1934.) 

















EXTRAORDINARY OWNER ALLEGIANCE 


No car ever built has a greater hold upon its owners than 
the Cord Front-Drive. The man or woman who has never 
driven a Cord, regardless of how much other fine car expe- 
rience they have had, cannot appreciate the difference. 
The ease of handling, comfort, sense of safety, and the 
difference in maneuverability of the Cord are a revelation. 


We invite you to find out, by actually driving a Cord, 


why owners say “It spoils us for any other type of car.” 


BROUGHAM $2395 - SEDAN $2395 - CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 
CONVERTIBLE PHAETON SEDAN $2595 
Prices f. 0. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra. Prices subject to change without notice 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


CORD 
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Thos. A. 
Edison 
Extremely inter- 
esting... of great 

practical value. 


Walter P. 
Chrysler 
Of great inter- 
est and value to 
all young busi- 


ness men. 
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It Reveals the Real Truth of What 
Really Makes Men Successful! 


A great thing has happened! 


In every corner of America, business men, 


educators, leaders, are discussing an amazing new book called Strategy in 
Handling People. Like a “‘bomb-shell” it has upset many old ideas about 
success, money making, personality, personal power and prestige. Already 


reports from readers tell of increased incomes, sudden advancements, 
complete changes in their lives. These results are easily understood once 
you have seen the book. By simply mailing the coupon below you will re- 


ceive a copy of Strategy in Handling People for free reading. 


CCORDING to authorities, not one out of 
A ten people really understands how to get 
4 L0Ong with other people how to establish 
influence over them, win loyalty, admiration, coop- 
eration. Worlds of ability, integrity and ambition 
go to waste on account of the lack of this knowl- 
edge. You may not be attaining one-tenth the 
success that could be yours if you knew the real 
secret of handling people. Reading Strategy in 
Handling People brings an exhilaration that comes 
from the possession of a new power for attracting 
ind influencing people—a power that is boundless 
in what it may bring you. Mystery that has 
shrouded the lives of over two hundred of the 
world’s most successful men, has been torn aside. 
Ihe identical methods they used are now yours. 

Great, fundamental truths are always plain and 
simple once thes are understood. But it took years 
of untiring effort and the help of the best psycho- 
logical minds in America to make possible Strategy 
, Handling People. 

The two authors, Ewing T. Webb, brilliant ad- 
vertising man, and John J. B. Morgan, Professor of 
Psychology at Northwestern University, spent 
more than three vears in the search for data and 
the careful, analytical sifting of facts in the prepa- 
ration of this history-making volume. 

Clear and unmistakable is revealed the fact that 
invariably the great men of modern times have 
found in their contacts with other people the true 
secret of success. 
indeed, that such men as 
John D. Rockefeller actu- 
ally used similar methods—and that later Henry 
Ford cashed in on the same basic idea. Yet all of 
us, when we stop to think, must realize that great 
success or great wealth is utterly impossible 
through the single-handed efforts of an individual. 
lo seale such heights it is obviously necessary to 
benefit from the efforts of other people. 


It seems startling, 
Abraham Lincoln and 


Strategy in Handling People shows how easy it is 
to control people, relating incidents that show the 
methods used by over two hundred of the world’s 


most successful men—men like Elbert Gary, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge, Henry Ford, 
Benjamin Franklin. The identical methods they 
used become yours, 

David McLain of Milwaukee, a failure in twenty 
different jobs, when he Jearned the great funda- 
mental secret disclosed in this book, became a mil- 
lionaire. No employer of men, no executive or 
business man needs to be urged twice to secure a 
copy of this book, The minor employee, the young 
man starting in business, the man who has stayed 
too long in one position, the failure—all will find 
new avenues for accomplishment opened 
up in Strategy in Handling People. 


Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 


Thousands of men 
must have been 
waiting for some- 
thing just like this. 


4 , 
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Henry Ford 
Is there a far more 
subtle reason than 
automobiles for the 
millions he has made? 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Did he become a gover- 
nor, later a president, 
through taking a dare? 


Charles Schwab 
How did he trade a 
Jorsey cow for 29 
ships? 


Herbert Hoover 
What trick played on a Ger- 
man general influenced Hoov- 
er’s whole career? 





“Already worth $1,000 to me”; 
“Worth $100 a page”; “Every page 
profitable ’’—those are random samples 
taken from letters of average individuals 
who have read, and are putting into II 
effect, the principles disclosed in Strategy 
in Handling People. 

We are surrounded by people. Our 
fate is unalterably in their hands. They 
make us or break us. Whether they are 
used to advance us to the things we 
desire, or whether they effectively block 
our way, depends on our ability to han- 
dle them. 


I 





Yours for 5 Days Free 


Some Astounding 
Chapters 
Are Great 
Different 
Me? 
The 
Making 
Like You 
The 
Getting 
eration 
rrading Pennies 
for Dollars 
How to 
People Say 
A 
to Develop Per- 
sonality 
How 
Credit 
What you Do 


Abraham Lincoln 
How was the man who called 
him ‘the original gorilla’’ made 
to work for Lincoln's success ? 


Men 
From 


Secret of 
People 


Knack of 
Co-op- 


Make 
Yes 


Simple Way 


Get 
For 


to rn - 
General Pershing 

What strange method did he 

use to tame a vice-president ? 








The publishers are so confident that 
you will never be without this book 
once you have opened its illuminating 
pages that they are now making a 
special introductory offer to send it for 
5 days’ free use. You do not have to 
send a cent—simply mail the coupon 
below. If you decide to keep the book 
send the publishers $3.00, otherwise 
send the book back and it costs you 
nothing. Mail the coupon now while 
this introductory offer is being made. 


Boulton, Pierce & Company 
Dept, P-80 
23? East Erie St. 


Name 


Address 


City wceccee. 


Chicago, Tl. 


Boulton, Pierce & Co., Dept. P-80 
232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a copy of Strategy in Handling People for 5 days’ free 
it is understood that at the end of 5 days I wiil either 
the book without cost or obligation—or keep it as my own and 
nd you $3.00 in full payment. 











